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Because Performance 
is Paramount... 


Today, 45% of the oil used by major scheduled 
airlines in the United States is supplied by Sinclair. 

Sinclair produces lubricants of the same high 
quality for cars, trucks and buses. 


“IT PAYS TO 


BUY THE BEST.” 
OPALINE 


MOTOR OIL 


— OIL 


SINCLAIR 
Grea in Ul 


Pseudonyms may be used only if your letter includes your correct 
name and address. 


THE JOHN E. PEURIFOY 
MEMORTAL FUND 


New York City 
To the Editors, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


With the tragic death of John Peurifoy, his country and 
his many friends suffered a grievous loss. To commemorate 
such a devoted life of public service, The John E. Peurifoy 
Memorial Fund has been incorporated to receive contribu- 
tions and award scholarships to the students of the three 
countries where he served as Ambassador. The students, 
selected on a basis of merit and need, will study at Ameri- 
can universities. They will be asked to signify an inten- 
tion to give their careers to public service in their own 
countries. 

We are advised by counsel that this Fund is one whose 
contributions will be considered tax exempt. All contribu- 
tions should be addressed: The John E. Peurifoy Memorial 
Fund, 2 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Knowing of the great esteem in which Mr. Peurifoy was 
held, I thought you might want to publish this letter as an 
invitation to his many friends in the Foreign Service to 
join this memorial effort. 

William J. Donovan 


INCREASED FUNCTIONS DEMAND 
A LARGER SERVICE 


The National War College 
To the Editors 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


While I find much to agree with in various letters be- 
moaning the loss of certain values in the Foreign Service 
(the latest being that of Mr. Mayer in your December issue) , 
I must confess that the recurrence of the theme that there 
are too many of us leaves me a little cold. In fact, it gives 
me cold chills. 

The trouble with most comments both for and against in- 
creases in the size of the Service is that they completely 
neglect to define the scope of the job to be done. I found 
no clear statement on this subject, for instance, in the Wris- 
ton committee report. I infer from Mr. Mayer’s letter that 
he and his British friend had in mind chiefly the function of 
maintaining contacts with the Foreign Offices and heads of 
government in various national capitals—certainly an im- 
portant and technically difficult task. Today, however, for- 
eign policy is carried out, or confused, also by contacts with 
ministries of commerce, finance, industry, interior, educa- 
tion, etc., with labor unions, with banks and newspapers and 
schools, and with the rank and file of populations. In many 
foreign countries today the impact of our military personnel 
overshadows conventional diplomatic contacts. 

Furthermore, we have a job of persuasion or negotiation 
to do with other Americans if we are to have a consistent 
and effective foreign policy. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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In Puerto Rico, RCA motion picture equipment is one of 
several tools used by educators to show 1000 communities 
how to achieve greater material and spiritual well-being. 


Laughing and shouting to each other, youngsters swarm up the 
Puerto Rican hillside. Their elders follow. Some carry guitars, 
for it is a festive occasion. 

Atop the hill, the man from the Commonwealth’s Division 
of Community Education has already unloaded his jeep and set 
up the 16 mm. sound projector. Shortly, the silver screen will 
come alive with a true story. It will show how a similar com- 
munity used the democratic process to solve one of its problems 
— perhaps by establishing a milk station or scientifically improv- 
ing crops. The film’s “actors” are the people who lived the story 
. .. who together did the work . . .who together earned the right 
to their pride in the community. 

The mission of the Division of Community Education is to 
orient and stimulate communities to solve their own problems. 
More than that, the Puerto Rican program highlights the prin- 
ciples of democratic participation and responsibility, so that the 
community continues to work together after the road is repaired, 
the bridge is built, the well dug. 

To take its program into a thousand communities, the Division 
employs “group organizers” chosen from the very barrios which 
they will later serve. They are trained at Division headquarters 
where, during a three-month training course, they learn how to 
use posters, booklets and films produced by the Division. 
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HOW RCA HELPS 


RCA International is proud 
of the part, small though it 
may be, which its equip- 
ment plays in this commu- 
nity education program. In 
San Juan, Puerto Rico; in 
Solok, Sumatra; throughout 
the world, RCA sound film 
recording equipment. 16 
mm. film projectors, mag- 
netic tape recorders, radio 
and television help peopie 
to help themselves. 


RCA products range from home 
appliances to national ccimmu- 
nications systems . . . include 
every type of radio equipment, 
tubes, phonographs, film equip- 
ment, marine and aircraft de- 
vices. For detailed inforrection 
on any RCA product, see your 
RCA distributor or write to the 
address below. 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. , 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR INDUSTRY. CHARLES E. ROTMIN. 
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Ferris & Company, Members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, cordially invites you to become 
acquainted with our investment services. 

The Overseas Department, staffed by people who 
themselves have been in foreign service, is familiar 
with the special problems involved in carrying out 
your investment program while you are abroad. 
Whether you set up a mutual fund monthly invest- 
ment program or, with the help of the Research 
Department, a portfolio of individual securities, 
the Overseas Department supervises your invest- 
ments and keeps you informed of any significant 
developments. 

Why not send for our brochure, “How to Plan 
Your Finances,” which includes a complete de- 
seriplion of services offered. 


FERRIS & COMPANY 


523 Washington Bldg. ST 3-5924 
Washington, D. C. Cable: FERRISCO 
John S. R. Schoenfeld 


Julia M. Montgomery 


Frozen Foods 
From California and Washington 


Complete line of select vegetables, 
fruits and juices 


Also available: quality vegetables and 
sea foods in institutional pack 
Producers Trading Company 


a 515 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 


Refrigerated Steamship Service Available 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 4) 

Now I agree that we have sometimes suffered from bu- 
reaucratic elephantiasis abroad. The higher diplomatic 
ranks have been somewhat depreciated by proliferation. The 
heritage of Occupation has resulted in some substitution of 
empires and mimeograph machines for subtle intelligence. 
Nonetheless, most of the new activities are a part of Amer- 
ican foreign policy in the post war era and they are not 
going to dry up over night. 

For most of my service abroad, I have been struck by 
one recurrent problem,—lack of sufficient, trained regular 
Foreign Service Officers to form even a skeleton organiza- 
tion. In Washington one finds that foreign policy is made 
or influenced in a score of agencies besides the State De- 
partment, most of them without any Foreign Service Officers 
at all. The fact that even the cadres of most of the post war 
organizations in the foreign relations field were not drawn 
from Foreign Service Officers can be explained in several 
ways, but, basically, it was because there weren’t enough of 
them. 

It seems to me that the Foreign Service was, and to some 
extent still is, faced with a choice between staying small 
and staking out its sphere of influence within the confines 
of the Foreign Ministries, or building up numbers and skills 
enough at least to coordinate all the other points of contact 
and thus really administer our foreign relations. I, for one, 
came into the Service with the latter function in mind. 

H. G. Torbert, Jr. 
CAREER FSO’S AS CHIEFS 
600 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 
To the Editors, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

For many years I have been a reader of the FOREIGN 
SERVICE JOURNAL, though I have never in any way been 
connected with our Government. 

Having been in charge of the foreign operations of a 
large oil company for over thirty years, I have traveled ex- 
tensively in foreign countries, and thus have had numerous 
occasions to witness the operations of our Government’s 
personnel abroad. 

From these observations I have drawn the very firm 
conclusion that the career men, or women, of our foreign 
service have often been by-passed through purely political 
appointments by personnel who were wholly unqualified for 
their respective positions. 

It is my definite belief that if we are to be successful in 
our foreign service, we must place our career people in the 
top positions. 

From the above, you can see I was pleased to read your 
editorial in the October issue of your JouRNAL. From this 
article it would appear that, at last, proper consideration is 
to be given to our Government’s foreign career personnel. 

From my view, those of our foreign service personnel 
whom I have learned to know, are real Americans and not 
a part of any political group. This in my opinion is as it 
should be, and I am pleased to salute our foreign service 
career personnel. L. V. Stanford 


RETIRING? COME TO ASHEVILLE 


Finest all year around climate in the United States. Cool 
summers. Mild winters. Elevation 2200 feet. Retired 
colony now here. Write C. B. King, Dillard Realty Co., 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Friendly hospitality awaits Foreign Service men and 
their families at this distinguished hotel in the na- 
tion’s capital. Its central location is convenient to the 
White House, embassies and government buildings. 
Famous for luxurious comfort, fine food and service. 
The Mayflower is the residence of many noted person- 
ages ... the scene of internationally-important events 
and the favorite meeting place of society. Exclusive 
Men’s Bar. Gay Cocktail Lounge. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 


Ss. S. UNITED STATES—To EUROPE in less 
than 5 days! World’s fastest liner, a modern city 
afloat—completely air conditioned, “climate con- 
trol” in every stateroom. 

S. S. AMERICA—Favorite of thousands for her 
friendly atmosphere and for extra hours of lei- 
sure and pleasure at sea. 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. Tel: Digby 4-5800 
NO FINER FOOD AND SERVICE AFLOAT OR ASHORE! 


Department prices. 


Easy makes only home laundry equipment... 


Anything you can 


EASY DOES 
BETTER! 


Blankets, sweaters, lingerie or diapers, all are washed 
cleaner, better if you own an Easy Automatic. That’s 
because Easy’s unique Spiralator has curved vanes 
that travel clothes in a constant one-way spiral path. 
Each piece gets thorough yet gent/e washing action. 
Master-Mind Dial gives you 4 ways to wash automati- 
cally. Theze’s a washing and rinsing action for any 
size or type load. Easy saves up to 11 gallons of water. 
Easy’s built to meet individual electrical require- 
ments. Write today for full information and State 


Model ADE 


WRINGERS e SEMI-AUTOMATIC SPINDRIERS © AUTOMATICS e CLOTHES DRYERS 
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EASY WASHING MACHINE syracuse 


DIVISION OF THE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK | 
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to provide fast, 

SAFE transportation for your valuables, whether your trans- 
fer orders read Bangkok or Belfast. 

e your possessions are wrapped and readied for overseas ship- 

ment by experts—handled with conscientious care, both at 


home and abroad—fully insured at nominal extra cost. 


e modern, fireproof storage in our extensive Washington ware- 
house protects the things you leave behind. 


e water-tight, theft-proof steel lift vans for shipboard are 
available for maximum security. Where steel is impractical, 
strong wooden lift vans are tailored to the dimensions of your 
shipment, remain your property at your new post. 


e don’t concern yourself at moving and storage time-—leave it 
to Merchants. 


Telephone EXecutive 3-7770 
“Over 65 years of Quality Service” 


MEMBER: British Assoc. of Internat] Furniture Removers 
Nat'l Furniture Warehouseman’s Assoc. 


Canadian Warehouseman’'s Assoc. 


(Federation Internationale des Demenageurs Internationaux.) 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


JOHN L. NEWBOLD, PRES. ; 
920 E STREET, N.W. 


COURIER FRANK P. IRWIN TO RECEIVE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


Diplomatic Courier Frank P. Irwin, who was seriously 


injured when his plane crashed in the outskirts of Vienna 
last October, will receive the Distinguished Service Award, 


according to a letter sent to Mr. Irwin by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. 

The Award, given for his devotion to duty in protecting 
a classified pouch regardless of personal safety and welfare, 


is the highest honor the Department of State can bestow. 


An account of the accident follows: 
“Courier Irwin had two highly classified courier pouches 


with him, one for delivery to Vienna and the other to 


to do so and climbed out on the wing of the aircraft. 


_ doing so by a wall of fire between him and the cabin. 


_ rolled downslope. 


Frankfort. In the confusion following the crash, he was 
unable to locate the Frankfort pouch but retained the 
Vienna pouch with him at all times. He extricated himself 
from the debris with great difficulty, but finally managed 
He 
later advised his supervisor that he turned to go back into 
the plane for the Frankfort pouch but was prevented from 
In 
his badly injured condition he was able only to proceed to 
the end of the wing where he dropped to the ground and 
He was helped from this point by a 


fellow American passenger, who pulled him farther away 


_Klosterneuburg where he still remains 


from the aircraft. This assistance probably saved Courier 
Irwin from greater injury at the time of the second, and 
greater explosion which consumed the aircraft shortly there- 
after. 

“Courier Irwin was taken to the nearest hospital at 


|November 15} 


with very serious injuries and painful second and third 


degree burns. An American Naval Captain who took 


Courier Irwin to the hospital identified himself and _ at- 


the embassy had of the accident. 


tempted to relieve him of the Vienna pouch he was carry- 
ing. to permit the doctors to examine him. The official 
Security Report prepared by W. Angie Smith, III, Securi- 
ty Officer, American Embassy, Vienna, reports ‘At approxi- 
mately 17:10 the Security Office received a call from a 
person speaking German who stated that they had an 
American Courier who had to be operated on immediately, 
but he refused to let them touch him until he turned over 
his pouch to this officer. This was the first official word 
Immediately, this officer, 
accompanied by the Acting Communications Branch Chief, 
proceeded to the hospital at Klosterneuburg. On arrival 
| was met by a Captain Oscar Dodson, U.S.N.. MAAG 


Mission, American Embassy, Athens. Captain Dodson had 


_in his possession pouch #H-952. He told me that he had 


him until he had released his pouch. 


been on tour in the Vienna Woods and had seen the crash. 
He and his wife proceeded to the crash to assist and had 
come to the hospital with Courier Irwin, to be with him. 
He also stated that Irwin refused to allow anyone to touch 


Captain Dodson 


_ stated, however, that he finally convinced Irwin that he 


was a Naval Officer by showing him his identification and 
Irwin agreed to Captain Dodson’s holding the pouch. After 


_ proper identification Captain Dodson released the pouch 


to this officer.’ 


Captain Dodson, who reported Mr. Irwin’s heroism to 
the Chief of Naval Operations, stated in his report that. 
although he was in intense pain and doctors had informed 

(Continued on page 10) 
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A 
PROMISE 
OF 


FORESTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 


In Louisville, Lima or London — 


wherever men of affairs relax in hospitality and 

good fellowship — famous Old Forester is 

the favorite. As fine in quality as it 

is elegant in flavor — its rich, full-bodied goodness is a 
promise of good cheer! Old Forester is the 

whisky that sets the standard for all Kentucky 
bourbons ... For as it says on the label: 


"There 3 nothing Celter in the Market” 


Our Export Division is at your 
service, ready to give careful 
attention to every detail. You'll 
like dealing with them. Write or 
cable your requirements today. 


FORESTER 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky 
100 and 86 Proof 
Both Bottled in Bond 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


OD 


At Louisville in Kentucky Export Division: 244 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Cables: 
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The Greatest Name 
in Motor Oil 


Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 


26 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 


APPOINTMENTS TO COMMITTEES 
1955-56 

Committee on Education 
Cuartes Hurick, Jr., Chairman 
WILLIAM FisHer 
Douctas N. Forman, Jr. 
Mrs. Otcotr H. Demine 
Mrs. HArotp B. Hoskins 
Mrs. JosepH PALMER, 2ND 
Mrs. Fraser WILKINS 

Liaison Officer--Crci. B. Lyon 
Committee on Entertainment 
Taytor G. BeLtcuer, Chairman 
Raten 
Lewis HOFFACKER 
NEIL C, MceMANus 
Watrter A. Rapius 
Stuart W. RockWELL 
Rosert M. Sayre 
Hersert D. Spivack 
Joun H. StutesMAN, Jr. 
Harriet C. THurcoop 
S. Rocer Tyter, Jr. 
Cuartes H. WHitaKer 
CHALMERS B. Woop 

Liaison Officer—J. Davin 
Committee on Foreign Service Club 
Joserpu P. Nacoskt, Chairman 
Joun D. Hemenway 
Ricuarp G. JOHNSON 
Bruce M. LANCASTER 
Scott C. Lyon 
R, NicHoue 

Liaison Officer—Rosert I. OWEN 
Committee on Personal Purchases 
Donato M. Ratston, Chairman 
Hucu G. AppLing 
Ricuarp B. FINN 
Davip D. Newsom 
Mervyn V. PALLISTER 
Ricuarp R. Sevpy, Jr. 
Marcarite H. TANCK 
Harry R. 

Liaison Horsey 
Committee on Retired Foreign Service Personnel 
Raymonp C. Chairman 
Ricuarp F. Boyce 
Joun B. OCHELTREE 
BENJAMIN Reatu Rices 
OrME WILSON 

Liaison Officer--Harry A. McBripe 
Committee on Welfare 
TerrY B. SANvERS, Jr., Chairman 
Taytor G. BELCHER 
Donatp C. Bercus 
Rosert O. BLAKE 
THomAs S. CAMPEN 
KENNEDY M. CrockETT 
F, Duvivier 
Max V. Kreps 
Ernest A, Lister 
Patrick O’SHEEL 
Henry L. TAYLor 
Harotp E. Urist 
Tuomas F. VALENzA 

Liaison Officer—Rosert I. OWEN 


COURIER FRANK IRWIN (from page 8) 

him that he was risking his life in refusing immediate 
medical aid, Mr. Irwin ‘made every human effort to per- 
sonally secure his package until Embassy security officials 
arrived.” It was only after he felt that he was losing con- 
sciousness that Mr. Irwin turned the pouch over to Captain 
Dodson. 

Captain Dodson concluded his report by saying that in 
his twenty-eight years of naval service, including participa- 
tion in thirteen major Pacific engagements in World War 
IT, he had not witnessed a more striking example of loyalty 
and devotion to duty than in the conduct of Mr. Frank 
Irwin following the plane crash. 
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IN THE STYLE TO WHICH YOU ARE ACCUSTOMED! 


If you’re one of the many highly-selective and particular radio-listeners still 
searching and looking for the one radio that makes listening a never-ending pleasure— 
be assured. Your radio is here! 
For now, at last, in one fine instrument, you can enjoy the best of everything Zenith! 
First, you enjoy extended Zenith Long Distance coverage on Standard Broadcast 
and 3 International Short Wave Bands from the finest radio chassis 
ever developed by Zenith engineers. Secondly, you thrill to records 
: that seemingly come to life through the magic of the exclusive 
2 Zenith Cobra-Matic® Record Player. And, thirdly, you listen in 
tin a wonder to the realism of Zenith High-Fidelity—high-fidelity as 
\a i it was ever meant to be.. 
=a No sense waiting for this latest achievement in radio to just happen 
your way. Order your new Zenith Deluxe Console today! 
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Powerful New 4-Band 


International Chassis 


One of the finest radio chassis 
ever produced! Brings in more 
stations at greater distances on 
Standard Broadcast and 3 In- 
ternational Short Wave Bands 
than you ever thought possible. 


Exclusive Zenith 
Cobra-Matic Record Player 


Plays any size and speed 
record on the market. Not only 
3344, 45 and 78 RPM records, 
but all speeds 10 to 85 RPM— 
including the new 1634 RPM 
“talking book” speed. 


Amazing Stroboscope 
Record Speedometer 


It's your infallible turntable 
speedometer! Lets you check to 
make sure your record is play- 
ing at the exact RPM it was re- 
corded. No phonograph without 
it can give high-fidelity, except 
by chance. 


New Acoustically- 
Engineered Cabinet 


Seals-in sound and funnels it 
through the speaker cones, hold- 
ing “sound seepage” to a mini- 
mum and favoring you with in- 
comparable sound reproduction 
of radio and fine high-fidelity 
recordings. 


In beautiful Mahogany veneers 
and selected hardwood solids, 
Model HF T1080BTR. 

In select Limed Oak veneers and 
solids, Model HF T1081 BTE. 


The Royalty of RADIO and television® 


1 | Backed by 36 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively 
Also makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Made in the U.S.A. by the Makers of the World-Famous Trans-Oceanic Standard and Short Wave Portable Radio 
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Lonc active in promoting commerce 
among the peoples of the Americas, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 


promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WOOSTER SCHOOL, 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Wooster is a young, small, boys’ boarding school 
with a rather unique curriculum, emphasizing the 
liberal arts and preparing boys largely for colleges 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic States area. 

Boys of all faiths are eligible, though the School 
is Episcopalian in its origin and present religious 
influence. 

Special scholarship help is available, as needed, 
to qualified sons of Foreign Service personnel. 

For information and catalogue write to The 
Reverend John D. Verdery, Headmaster. 
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STAFF CORPS PROMOTIONS 


The following staff corps promotions were announced re- 


cently: 


From Class 12 to Class 11 


Anderson, Borje S. 
Bonaccorso, Josephine M. 
Bowman, David D. 

Brazil. Mary J. 

Brower, Phyllis A. 
Buxton, Mary M. 
Comber, Patricia A. 
Germano, Iolanda P. 
Hanscom, Olive F. 
Hofmann, John R. 


F.o.n Class 13 to Class 12 


Bolton, Roselle B. 
Brown, Mary P. 
Cheslick, Virginia 
Domirjian, Helen M. 
Donahue, William H. 
Drozd, Eleanor A. 
Eastwood, Lelah J. 
Forgione, Francis A. 
Gallagher, Janet A. 
Giblin, Mildred O. 
Grevencamp, William R. 


Jung. Lucile M. 
Marner, Margaret E. 
Mazer, Marianne F. 
Metzler, Kathleen R. 
Nolan, Jean 

Roscoe, Barbara F. 
Sales, Mariano 

Tagge. Leona M. 
Wemhoff, Margaret A. 


Harp, Helen N. 
Jacobs, Ben 

Loma, Catherine R. 
Maxwell, Barbara H. 
Moore, Donna J. 
McHugh, Anne Marie 
Nadeau, Julian E. 
Niemiec, Violet M. 
Roberts, Florence 
Thomas. Ruth C. 
Turbeville. Jamie W. 


Hadley, Marian L. Weyres, Virginia A. 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


James J. Blake wrote “The Cornerstone of Commercial 
Policy” as a result of almost three years’ work on general 
commercial policy problems in the Trade Agreements and 
Treaties division. Appointed to the Foreign Service follow- 
ing three years in the Army, Mr. Blake served in Brussels 
from 1947 to 1953, returning in April of that year to TAD. 


Robert E. Elder, author of “A Career Service for USIA?” 
is currently on leave as an associate professor of political 
science at Colgate University to study “the formulation of 
American Foreign Policy” on a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation. 
Last fall he centered his attention on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Foreign Affairs Division of 
the Legislative Reference Service: next fall he hopes to 
concentrate on the Department of State. Professor Elder 
holds a Ph.D. degree in international relations from The 
University of Chicago. 


IN MEMORIAM 


HUGHES Mr. Thomas L. Hughes, retired Foreign Service 
Officer, died on November 12, 1955 in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Hughes was Consul General in Vancouver at the time 
of his retirement. 


_SUYDAM Mr. Henry Suydam, chief press officer for the 


Department of State, died on December 11, 1955 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mrs. Suydam died on October 15. 


WILBER Mr. Edward Wilber, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State, died on January 2, 1956 in Washington, D. C. 
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ON THE 
BEST TABLES 
THE WORLD OVER 


From soup 


to beans, 


the most delectable, 
most wholesome 


foods in the world are 
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BY 


FI 0 JAMES B. 


STEWART 


Rosert P. SKINNER who, with his wife, lives in Belfast, 
Maine, is as vitally interested as ever he was in what is going 
on in the world today. And yet it was 25 years ago that the 
Department asked Bob Skinner to carry on beyond his 65th 
birthday which occurred on February 24, 1931. Here is 
what the JoURNAL printed at that time: “All the members of 
the Service will be interested and pleased to learn that the 
President has issued an Executive Order providing for the 
retention on active duty for a period of ‘not in excess of 
five years’ after the usual retirement age of Mr. Robert Peet 
Skinner, now American Minister to Greece. Mr. Skinner 
will reach retirement age on February 24, 1931... . The 
JOURNAL believes that this is the first instance in which a 
minister of the career service has been retained beyond the 
retirement age, and it desires to extend to Mr. Skinner, on 
behalf of the members of the Foreign Service, sincere con- 
gratulations and good wishes upon the high mark of recog- 
nition which has been accorded him.” 


Henperson-Hetnricuson, Married at London, England. 
December 3, 1930, Diplomatic Secretary Loy W. HENDER- 
SON to Miss Alise Marija Heinrichson. Mr. Henderson was 
recently stationed at Riga, but is now transferred to the De- 
partment. Donovan-Livineston. Married at Tientsin, China. 
on November 18, 1930. Mr. Howarp Donovan, Consul at 
Kobe, Japan. and Miss Margaret Livingston. 


BOSTON HERALD VS MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 

Francis B, KEENE, who retired in 1924 as Consul Gen- 
eral at Rome, was first appointed as Consul at Florence by 
his Harvard classmate, President Theodore Roosevelt. 
Thereby hangs a little tale. The Boston Herald published a 
paragraph: “Francis B. Keene, a classmate of President 
Roosevelt at Harvard, has been appointed Consul at Flor- 
ence. Another plum.” The paragrapher of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, on the editorial staff of which Mr. Keene has been. 
copied it and added: “Wrong again. Mr. Keene is a peach.” 

Mr. Francis Cott DE Wo Assistant Solicitor, has re- 
signed to accept an appointment to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague. ConsuL GENERAL C. E. 
Gauss presented a silver baseball cup to the U. S. Army 
troops in Tientsin, China. CHARLEs B. Hosmer left the 
Department and the Journal staff for his new post at Naples. 
ConsuL Joun G. ErnArpt relinquished his duties as officer 
in charge of the Commercial Office (A-c/c) to become Con- 
sul at Bordeaux. 


HIS GREAT GRATE FIRE 
Former Ambassador Skinner, in referring to the tribute 
that the author Kenneth Roberts once paid to the grate fire 
he had in his office when Consul General in London, re- 
marked: “It was a noble fire. I no longer warm my coat 
tails as of yore, In fact it is difficult to realize that there 
was a time when tails were just as usual in London as shoes 
(Continued on page 16) 
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room 


in the sky 


Revolutionary ITaT development 
... providing multiple airlanes instead of one! 


This remarkable system can virtually make the sky as much as “ten times wider” a 

Now parallel all-weather airlanes can be marked off in the sky by electronic 
means... airlanes that lie side by side, only a few miles apart, yet never meet. 
This can now be accomplished through a single airborne “package” that meas- 
ures the distance and bearing to a known ground station and, through a 
computer, produces courses with a precision never before attained. 

Thus, in heavily-traveled areas, multiple and accurate routes can be provided 
for aireraft to fly safely and efficiently, maintaining heavy traffic schedules in 
adverse weather. 

TACAN is the result of a series of development programs sponsored by the 
U.S. Navy and the U. S. Air Force at Federal Telecommunication Laboratories. 


a division of IT&T. Federal Telephone and Radio Company, division of IT&T INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
which now manufactures the military version of TACAN, will also manufacture AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
and market the commercial aircraft and private flier versions of the equipment. 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. | 
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Every Bill of wali. 


Steaming North, the United Fruit Com- 
pany carries such cargoes as bananas, coffee, 
sugar, abaca and cocoa. Returning to Middle 
America, it may bear any commodity pro- 
dueed in this Country. But for more than 
50 years, our ships have always carried good- 
will and understanding. For the essence of 
our service has been reliability and useful- 
ness; and where these exist, friendship is 
fostered too. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


General Offices: 80 Federal Street, Boston 


New York « Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans 
San Francisco 


BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
CUBA 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


ECUADOR 

EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA 
HONDURAS 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
NICARAGUA 


PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE 


Needs of the Depart- 
ment of State and the 
Foreign Service 


For Over 50 Years 


In stock the year ’round 


HENRY J. GOODMAN ¢ CO. Serving the Men’s Wear 


HASPEL new wash ’n wear miracle fabrics 
Dacron & cotton—Orlon & Nylon—also Cotton Cords 


PALM BEACH — ARROW — MANHATTAN — McGREGOR 


Special attention to mail orders from any country 


HENRY J. GOODMAN 


& CO. 


1707 Pennsylvania Ave.. N. W.. Washington 6. D. C. 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY APARTMENT HOTEL 
600 - 20th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NAtional 8-5425 


Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 


Francis Scott Key Hotel: 


(1) It is only two blocks from the State Department 


(2) It offers family accommodations 


(3) One room, kitchen and bath, completely furnished 


apartments, air conditioned 
(4) Coffee shop and excellent food 


(5) Reasonable rates—$5.00 to $8.00 double 
CAPT. & MRS. MARSHALL McKIBBIN, Mgrs. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (from page 14) 


and stockings, and the same holds for the high hat.” 


A son, George Russell, was born on December 15, 1930. 


at Mexico City, to Vic—e and Mrs. Georce H. 
_-reRS. A daughter, Lucy Therina, was born on December 20, 


1930, at Washington, D. C. to DIPLOMATIC SECRETARY and 


| Mrs. Evtis O. Briccs. A daughter, Margaret Houghton, was 


born on January 9, 1931, at Washington, D. C., to Mr. and 
Mrs. Witutiam H. Beck. Mr. Beck is the Assistant to the 


Secretary of State. 


OFF TO THEIR FIRST POSTS 
The following were assigned as American Vice Consuls: 
Everett F. Drumricut, Ciudad Juarez 
DANIEL GAUDIN, JR., Ottawa 
J. WesLeY Jones, Saltillo 
REGINALD S. KAZANJIAN, Habana 
NATHANIEL LANCASTER, JR., Mexico City 
Crecit B. Lyon, Habana 
Water P. McConaucny, Tampico 
H. TIMBERLAKE, Toronto 
GERALD WARNER, Windsor 
THE BOASTFUL AND THE MODEST ONES 


Correspondent in Belfast, Maine, writes: “I note that your 


Denver Post, which you sent me, mentions Denver as the 


‘Climate Capitol of the World’. It may be so but your harm- 
less vanity in respect of climate, reminds me of my fellow 
Ohioan. Petroleum V. Nasby (pseudonym of David Ross 
Locke [1833-1888] American journalist) who, being inter- 


ested in the sale cf real estate in the vicinity of Toledo, in- 


vited the multitudes to visit the site and when they got there 
stuck his umbrella in the soil and announced solemnly: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen. this is the center of the earth.’ We 
are much more modest here in Maine, making no claims 
other than one set forth on a muslin stretched across our 
principal thoroughfare which reads ‘Belfast the Broiler 
Capitol of Maine.’ 

P.S. Now for a lobster tale about a dog’s tail, describing an 
incident that could have happened in Belfast: “A Scotsman 
was strolling along the quay one day, when his dog stopped 
beside a basket full of live lobsters. Instantly one of. the 


_ lobsters snapped its claws on the dog’s tail, and the sur- 


prised collie dashed off down the street, yelping. 

“The fishmonger for a moment was speechless with indig- 
nation, then, turning to his prospective customer, he bawled: 
‘Mon, mon, whustle to yer dog! Whustle to yer dog.’ 

“Hoot, mon,’ returned the other, complacently, 


‘whustle to your lobster.’ ” 
—Linpsay Post 


OPERATION “BIG SWITCH”: Jack Poot says that he 
and Jim PENFIELD were done in the eye twenty-five years 
ago by a paper clip! For verification he calls on Chief 
Byington and Miss Bassel. 

“Near the end of the Foreign Service School,” declares 


| Jack, “the Chief dropped in on us and said: ‘Half of you are 


going to the Far East and the others to South America. Let 
me know your preferences and we will see what can be 
done.” We prepared memoranda. Jim asked for a post in 
South America and I for one in the Far East. RESULT — 
Jim was assigned to Canton and I went to Montevideo. 
REASON — Our memoranda attached themselves to a 
wholly unrelated file in the Chief’s basket and were wafted 
away before he ever laid eyes on them.” 
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NEWS to the FIELD 


Third Auditing Session 


The Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel sub- 
mitted to him the report based on their third reconvened 
meeting held in December. 


\fter noting with approval that much of the legislative 
authority required to meet the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions had been obtained, the Committee “fully” supported 
the Department’s proposal to get legislative authority to 
increase the salaries of Chiefs of Mission and of senior 
FS5Os. It also urged that the Department attempt to get 
from Congress the authority and appropriations it needed 
to improve housing, commissary and recreational facilities 
in foreign posts, as well as provisions for the education 
and health of foreign service personnel and their depen- 
dents at hardship posts. 


The Committee expressed relief that the age limitations 
of transfer of lateral entrants had been liberalized, but 
noted with concern that several positions which had been 
designated as “Foreign Service” had been filled by persons 
with Civil Service classifications who would not be inte- 
erated. It also felt that the directive issued to transfer 
Civil Service employees from Foreign Service posts or to 
assist them in finding other employment had not been pur- 
sued with sufficient vigor. 

In discussing the problems involved in assigning newly 
integrated Departmental officers to the field. the Committee 
expressed the belief that this process would be expedited 
by having the job analysis for each post placed on punch 
cards. It noted approvingly that plans to reappraise offi- 
cers periodically for personnel purposes and to obtain 
multiple rather than one-man appraisals were under way. 


The man-in-motion problem was commented on. The 
Committee emphasized the necessity of developing a “real- 
istic personnel and budget procedure” in order to keep post 
complements full, and hoped that the next budget request 
would contain further provisions, above this year’s re- 
quest. for full staffing. 


Noting that ten times as many applicants had taken the 
written examination in 1955 as in 1954, the Committee 
pointed out that the new written examinations had _pro- 
duced substantially the same percentage of passing grades 
as the old written exams. The Committee felt, however. that 
a continuing reappraisal of whether the examinations were 
producing the type of officer needed by the Service would 
be worthwhile. The Committee also urged that present 
delays in processing applicants (the appointment process is 
requiring a minimum of about six months) be eliminated. 

As regards the Foreign Service Institute. the Committee 
indicated that, despite recent progress, the Institute needed 
improved physical facilities, a strengthened career develop- 
ment program for senior officers, and an enlarged language 
program. It further indicated that before an officer is pro- 
moted to Class 3, he should be in fluent command of an 
appropriate language; this requirement would be in addi- 
tion to the language requirement for promotion to FSO-5. 

The Committee felt that the problem of providing special- 
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ists for the Service would be facilitated by extending the 
present practice of exchanging FS personnel with other 
interested Departments and by a greater use of the Foreign 
Service Reserve provisions of the Law of 1946. 


The Committee’s report concluded with the statement 
that it felt it should not reconvene for a fourth auditing 
session unless the Secretary felt that there were positive 
reasons for its doing so. 


Personal Rank of Minister 


Four career officers were accorded the personal rank of 
Minister by the President in December They are FREDERICK 
P. BartLett, Deputy Chief of Mission in New Delhi; 
Joun D. Jernecan, Deputy Chief of Mission in Rome; 
Herve J. L’Heureux, Consul General at Montreal; and 
CuarLes R. Burrows, Deputy Chief of Mission in Manila. 


Mr. Bartlett served overseas in the Navy during the war, 
and from 1946 to 1947 was Assistant Chief, Division of 
Dependent Area Affairs. From 1947 to 1950 he was First 
Secretary at London and then was Chief of the MSA 
mission in Saigon until 1953. Following a detail to the 
National War College, he was assigned Counselor for Eco- 
nomic Affairs at New Delhi in 1954. 


Mr. Jernegan, prior to his Rome assignment was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for NEA. He entered the 
Service in 1936 and was assigned to Mexico City. Since 
then he has served overseas in Barcelona, Tehran, and 
Tunis, and in the Department as Chief of the Division 
of Greek, Turkish and Iranian Affairs. 


Mr. L’Heureux, a career officer since 1927, began his 
career as vice-consul at Windsor. Since then he has served 
as Consul at Stuttgart, Antwerp, Lisbon, and Marseilles, 
and as Consul General at Bonn. During the war he was 
assigned to Algiers as Chief Civil Affairs Officer, and as 
Consul. In 1947 he returned to the Department to become 
Chief of the Visa Division, serving there until 1952, when 
he was made Consul General at Bonn. He is now Consul 
General at Montreal. 


Mr. Burrows, who entered the Service in 1939, has served 
at Havana, La Paz, Buenos Aires, and Ciudad Trujillo. In 
1948 he was assigned to Mexico City, and in 1951 became 
Counselor of Embassy there. Following a detail to the 
National War College, Mr. Burrows was appointed by 
President Eisenhower as Alternate to the Representative of 
the US on the Council of the Organization of American 
States in 195]. In 1953 he was named Director of the 
Office of Middle American Affairs and served there until 
assigned to Manila in 1954, where he is now Deputy Chief 
of Mission. 

In November the President granted the personal rank 
of Minister to G. Lewis Jones, Deputy Chief of Mission 
at Tehran; Foy D. KoHLer, Deputy Chief of Mission at 
Ankara; Joun O. BELL, in connection with his assignment 
as Director of the US. Operations Mission in Pakistan; 
and ArTHUR Z. GARDINER, Deputy Chief of Mission at 
Karachi. 
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U. S. Delegate John W. Evans at 
the Annecy Conference in 1949. 
On his right George C. Spiegel 
and on his left, Mrs. Amelia H. 
Hood, both of the Department of 
State. Mr. Evans, on leave from 
the Department, is now with the 
GATT Secretariat in Geneva. 


Winthrop G. Brown, U. S. Delegate 
to the Torquay Conference. Mr. 
Brown who is now Counselor of Em- 
bassay in London was vice-Chairman 
of the U. S. Delegation to the Ninth 
Session at which the OTC agree- 


ment was negotiated. 


The Cornerstone 


of Commercial Polacey—GATT 


By James J. BLAKE 


When the Congress reconvenes early in 1956 it will be 
confronted with the task of making a policy decision having 
an important impact on our national security, our relations 
with more than thirty governments, and the economic pros- 
perity of the American people and many of their allies. The 
issue confronting the Congress will be that of deciding 
whether the United States should join a proposed new inter- 
national trade body. the Organization for Trade Coopera- 


tion (the OTC). 


This question played an important role in the bitter strug- 
gle during the last session of the Congress over the renewal 
of the Trade Agreements Act, a struggle which the advo- 
cates and the opponents of the measure properly regarded as 
foreshadowing the debate on the OTC that will be held in 
1956. Since adjournment, the issue of United States co- 
operation with other governments in the field of commercial 
policy has become more intense. Speeches on both sides of 
the question are heard virtually every week on radio and 
television. Pamphlets, editorials, and newspaper articles 
discussing the elements of the problem have begun to appear 
with increasing frequency, and every decision by the Amer- 
ican Administration in the foreign trade field is examined 
abroad for clues to the direction of American official and 


public thinking on the OTC. 
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Stockholders find letters on trade policy enclosed with 
their annual company reports. Employees have found them 
in their pay envelopes. Members of the Congress and Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with trade policy have been cir- 
cularized by groups looking toward the debate on the OTC 
and anxious to influence official thinking on the subject. 

The impending debate on U.S, trade policy has been 
brewing since the end of World War II and was precipitated 
on April 14, 1955 when President Eisenhower transmitted 
to the Congress the Agreement on the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation with the request and strong recommenda- 
tion that it authorize United States participation in the pro- 
posed body. 

The OTC Agreement was negotiated in Geneva by the 
thirty-four countries which then adhered to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (the GATT), a set of inter- 
national trade rules now adhered to by 35 countries. The 
negotiation of the OTC Agreement took place from Novem- 
ber 1954 to March 1955 and was in the context of a review of 
the GATT in the light of the experience that had been gained 
under its operation since 1948 when it became effective. 

The principal result of that review was the decision of the 
delegations to recommend to their respective governments 
that the ad hoc arrangements for the administration of the 
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General Agreement be superseded and that the Agreement 
he placed on a more firm and effective basis by setting up a 
permanent organization, the OTC, to administer its pro- 
visions. 

or the United States, any proposal to strengthen the 
operation of the General Agreement was certain to be a 
source of intense debate since, as the President pointed out 
in his mesage of March 30, 1954 to the Congress, the GATT 
is the principal arrangement by which the provisions and 
purposes of the Trade Agreements Act have been carried 
out. As such, the GATT is the symbol of American leader- 
ship over the past twenty years in the progressive elimina- 
tion of unjustified barriers to world trade. United States 
participation in the GATT is based on the authority con- 
tained in the Trade Agreements Act and the general powers 
of the President for the conduct of foreign affairs. 

The Trade Agreements Act was first passed in 1934 and 
has been renewed ten times by the Congress. The last few 
renewals, however, have encountered increasingly rough 
sledding. Enacted during the depths of the depression, the 
Act pointed the way toward the reciprocal reduction of 


The Palais of Nations in Geneva was the birthplace of GATT. 


world trade barriers at a time when many governments were 
imposing severe restrictions on imports in an attempt to 
protect shrinking domestic markets against foreign compe- 
tition. 

In many ways the Act was a departure from the habits 
of isolation which the American people (and they were not 
alone) had acquired after the first World War. The object 
of the legislation is the expansion of American markets 
abroad through cooperative, mutually advantageous agree- 
ments with other nations rather than through United States 
policies taken in disregard of their effect on the commerce 
of other countries. 

The reciprocal trade program has long enjoyed wide sup- 
port in the United States and in the Congress. During recent 
years, however, as the number of U.S. tariff reductions has 
grown, criticism of the program has increased on the part 
of affected industries and sections of the country. Since 
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1948 these criticisms have centered on the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade because it contains the vast bulk 
of the trade agreement concessions granted by the United 
States to other governments, as well as the most compre- 
hensive set of rules agreed to by this country in the conduct 
of its commercial policy, 

This comprehensive feature of the General Agreement is 
its most important and striking characteristic. The thirty- 
five countries which now accept its provisions (Japan be- 
came the thirty-fifth contracting party in September 1955) 
represent more than eighty percent of the world’s trade. In 
adhering to the Agreement they bind themselves, with cer- 
tain reservations, from doing anything that would destroy 
or lessen the value of the tariff concessions they have 
negotiated with each other. They also agree that their gen- 
eral commercial policy toward each other, and not merely 
their tariff policy, will be guided by the rules of trade con- 
tained in the Agreement. These rules cover such important 


areas of government activity as export subsidies, customs 


formalities, and state trading operations. 
The effect of this comprehensive set of multilateral obliga- 


negotiated. 


tions is to make the General Agreement a code of inter- 
national commercial conduct unparalleled in scope. 

As the world’s greatest foreign trader the United States 
has a direct interest in this set of international trade rules 
protecting its commerce against unfair practices by other 
governments. 

Last year our combined merchandise imports and exports 
totaled more than $25 billion ($15 billion in exports, $10 
billion in imports), and it has been estimated that some 
4,300,000 American jobs may be attributed to foreign trade. 
For some sectors of our economy foreign markets mean the 
difference between a good year and, perhaps, one of disaster. 
In 1954, for example, American farmers sold abroad ap- 
proximately 45 percent of their rice production, 26 percent 
of their tobacco, 24 percent of their cotton, almost 19 per- 
cent of their wheat, and important percentages of their other 
crops. Our exports of all agricultural products totaled more 
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Sir Stafford Cripps speaking at the Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1947 at which the General Agreement was 
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Ambassador L. Dana Wilgress of Canada, 
chairman of the contracting parties to 
the General Agreement. 


than $3 billion. 

In the industrial sector our export stake is even more 
impressive, amounting last year to more than $9 billion. 
In 1954 our factories exported nearly $600 million worth 
of electrical machinery and apparatus, more than $400 mil- 
lion worth of construction machinery, and nearly $1 billion 
of automobiles, parts and accessories. The exports of our 
coal industry in a year of declining domestic demand were 
valued at more than $300 million. 


The Origins of the General Agreement 

The General Agreement was negotiated at Geneva. 
Switzerland, in 1947, during the preparatory meetings held 
in connection with the drafting of the International Trade 
Organization. 

The ITO Charter was a comprehensive document whose 
broad outlines and objectives had been planned by the 
United States during World War II. Largely as a result of 
United States initiative, and with strong support from the 
United Kingdom, proposals were advanced in 1945 which 
eventually led to a world trade conference at Havana in 
which fifty-seven nations participated from November 1947 
to March 1948. The result of this conference was the 
Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization. 
based on the draft prepared by a Special Preparatory Com- 
mittee that had worked in Geneva from April to August 
1947. The countries that prepared this draft also negotiated 
a trade agreement among themselves at the same time. This 
agreement was the GATT and was an entirely separate in- 
strument from the draft charter. 

For a variety of reasons which need not be entered into 
here, the United States found itself unable to continue its 
support of the ITO, and in December 1950 it was made 
known that the Administration would not press for Con- 
gressional approval of United States membership in the 
proposed body. The effect of this decision was to foreclose 
any possibility of the ITO coming into being since no nation 
could see any point in creating an organization to operate 
in the field of international trade that would not include the 
world’s most important trading nation in its membership. 

With the demise of the ITO Charter all that remained of 
the efforts to establish broad rules of conduct in international 
trade was the considerably narrower trade agreement con- 
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cluded in Geneva between the 23 countries responsible for 
drafting the ITO Charter before the Havana meeting. 

Because the same countries which negotiated this agree- 
ment (the GATT) among themselves were also preparing a 
wider draft international trade charter, inevitably the com- 
mercial policy provisions of the latter formed the substance 
of the General Agreement. Consequently, Chapter IV of the 
ITO Charter and the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade are substantially the same since they were designed 
by their authors (who in many cases were the same) to deal 
with the same problem: the establishment of a code of inter- 
national trade conduct. 

Because of this similarity in their origins the GATT and 
the ITO are often confused with each other. Actually, other 
than the obvious resemblance between Chapter IV of the 
ITO Charter (the commercial policy chapter) and the GATT 
there is little relationship between the provisions of the two 
instruments, 

The ITO Charter covered a wide range of governmental 
activity, such as economic development, employment, com- 
modity agreements, and restrictive business practices. The 
GATT is limited to a set of commercial policy rules that 
would normally be found in any trade agreement. In addi- 
tion, the Charter would have established a clearly defined 
organization, the International Trade Organization, to ad- 
minister its provisions whereas the GATT created no insti- 
tutional agreements. The reason for this curious adminis- 
trative void in the GATT is that the countries which drafted 
the General Agreement in Geneva in 1947 expected that 
with the establishment of the ITO the commercial policy 
rules set forth in the GATT would be suspended and those 
included in the ITO Charter (Chapter IV), which were sub- 
stantially the same, could govern their trade relations with 
each other and be administered by the new trade body. 

The effect of this situation was to endow the GATT from 
the outset with a stop-gap nature which it has never over- 
come. Since 1948 arrangements to handle problems arising 
under the Agreement have been worked out and these have 
been remarkably effective, but the absence of a permanent 
body to enforce and interpret the trade rules increasingly 
has been felt as a limiting factor. The Organization for 
Trade Cooperation is designed to remedy this deficiency. 

So much for the origins of the GATT. Now—what was it 
meant to accomplish? 


Woodbury Willoughby, now Counselor of Embassy at Vienna, chats 
with Ambassador Averell Harriman and Ambassador Wilgress at 
Annecy. 
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The Objectives of the General Agreement 

{t was noted above that the initiative in developing an 
international trade organization was assumed by the United 
States, strongly supported by the United Kingdom. The 
{ nited States also took the lead in the drafting of the GATT 
which reflects its experience since 1934 under the Trade 
Avreements Act, and its concern over the virtually complete 
breakdown in world trade as a result of World War II. 

It was obvious in 1947 that the war-devastated countries 
generally were only slowly recovering from the effects of 
the conflict. In most countries the output of factories, mines, 
and farms still lagged seriously behind pre-war levels. Many 
countries were experiencing a steady depreciation of their 
currencies, and ration books and black markets in money 
and goods were common. 

In an effort to conserve their limited financial resources, 
countries were erecting a maze of commodity and currency 
controls that forced trade into narrow compartments and 
prevented the re-establishment of the intricate network of 
banking, shipping, and insurance connections which had 
once sped goods across frontiers. 

An alarming index of this widespread economic deteriora- 
tion was the rising Communist vote in several countries 
important to the security of the United States. 

The necessity for vigorous action to correct this situation 
led the United States in 1948 to announce the comprehensive 
program of economic assistance that came to be known as 
the Marshall Plan, and several months earlier, in 1947, to 
propose the conclusion of a new kind of trade agreement 
to the delegations of the twenty-two other countries that 
were working on the draft of the ITO Charter for the forth- 
coming Havana meeting. 

Between 1934 and 1947 the United States had negotiated 
twenty-nine trade agreements with other governments in 
order to promote the expansion of overseas markets for 
American products. These bilateral agreements had un- 
doubtedly been helpful to United States trade, but by 1947 
it was fairly clear that their usefulness was limited and that 
a new technique for obtaining the purposes of the Trade 
Agreements Act would have to be developed. 

The technique proposed by the United States to the 
twenty-two other countries at Geneva in 1947 was the 
multilateral approach. This involved the conclusion of a 
trade agreement whose rules would be generally binding 
not merely on two governments, as was the case under the 
traditional bilaterals, but on all of the governments party 
to the agreement. In other words, the Agreement was to he 
open-ended: the number of its participants could be in- 
definitely expanded. The same would also be true of the 
tariff concessions around which the rules of the agreement 
would be built since the normal way for a country to accede 
to this multilateral agreement would be through a tariff 
negotiation with the other countries already party to the 
arrangement. In this way, as more and more countries 
adhered to the agreement the number of tariff concessions 
covered by its rules would grow. The need for multilateral 
approach to the problem of trade barriers can be demon- 
strated by citing the shortcomings of the bilateral trade 
agreements. 

The first of these centered around the problem created by 
countries limiting the absolute quantity of goods that could 
be imported. During the depression *thirties many countries 
had imposed these import quotas to protect their domestic 
industries. Few countries with which we negotiated bilateral 
trade agreements were willing to make any substantial 
change in their import quota systems. Their trade with the 
United States simply was not worth that much to them. 
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Some adjustments in the quota system occasionally were 
made, but no country was willing to abandon the system 
itself, unless all of the other major trading nations did the 
same. The trouble with import quotas was that they set a 
real upper limit on the efforts of exporters and producers 
who knew that regardless of the price, quality, or need for 
their products, there was just so much they could sell in a 
foreign market and no more. Obviously, the possibility of 
expanding American commerce in a world of import quotas 
was small. 


What was needed was some sort of general commitment 
by the chief trading nations of the world to eliminate quan- 
titative restrictions on trade with each other. 


A second limitation on the usefulness of the bilateral 
agreements stemmed from the United States policy of auto: 
matically extending to all countries the tariff concessions it 
negotiated with any one of them. 


This “unconditional most-favored-nation” policy was 
based on fundamentally sound considerations, but it posed 
a difficult problem for United States trade agreement nego- 
tiators. The problem arose from the desirability of not 
giving a concession to one country which might be of interest 
to another if there were a possibility that the second country 
at some later date might be willing to pay in a trade agree- 
ment negotiation for a concession on the product in question. 
This problem led the United States negotiators to draw all 
sorts of fine distinctions between tariff items in order to 
make certain that for all practical purposes they were grant- 
ing a concession only to the country with which they were 
negotiating at the time. 

The answer to this problem of tariff splitting obviously 
lay in an arrangement whereby tariff concessions negotiated 
between any two countries would automatically be extended 
to every other country, so that no country would feel that 
by granting a concession to any one country it had lost any 
future bargaining power with new countries acceding to the 
agreement. 

The third factor limiting the usefulness of bilateral trade 
agreements was the absence of any mechanism for settling 
problems arising under them. Uncertainty regarding the 
meaning of a provision in a bilateral agreement or the 
persistence of some other problem appearing to fall under 
its provisions could result in nothing being done to clear 
up the matter simply because there was no way of deciding 
which of the two governments was in the right. Eventually, 
of course, if enough of these problems accumulated, the 
result would be the termination of the agreement, a recourse 
that governments naturally hesitated to employ except as a 
last resort. 

In view of these shortcomings of bilateral trade agree- 
ments, the 23 Geneva delegations negotiated a new type of 
arrangement, one containing the essential trade rules of the 
old bilaterals but applicable to the commerce of all of the 
countries adhering to the agreement and not merely any 
two of them. The benefits of the agreement would also be 
generalized to all of its adherents. Now for a quick look at 
the way in which this multilateral character was developed. 


Key Provisions 
The most important part of the GATT is Article I—the 
“most-favored-nation” provision. This requires each of the 
countries adhering to the Agreement to treat each other’s 
commerce on a basis of complete equality. There are some 
exceptions to the rule (for example, for certain tariff pref- 
erences between the United States and Cuba, and for others 
between the countries of the British Commonwealth) but by 
(Continued on page 52) 
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From The Economist 


(The report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
was published on Thursday afternoon. Time has not per- 
mitted any comment in this week’s issue of The Economist 
on the contents of the Report. But the startling discovery 
enunciated by a correspondent in the following article is 
certainly relevant to what should have been in it.) 

It is a commonplace observation that work expands so as 
to fill the time available for its completion. Thus, an elderly 
lady of leisure can spend the entire day in writing and des- 
patching a postcard to her niece at Bognor Regis. An hour 
will be spent in finding the postcard, another in hunting 
for spectacles, half-an-hour in a search for the address, and 
twenty minutes in deciding whether or not to take an um- 
brella when going to the pillar-box in the next street. The 
total effort which would occupy a busy man for three min- 
utes all told may in this fashion leave another person pros- 
trate after a day of doubt, anxiety and toil. 

Granted that work (and especially paper work) is thus 
elastic in its demands on time. it is manifest that there need 
be little or no relationship between the work to be done 
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and the size of the staff to which it may be assigned. Before 
the discovery of a new scientific law—herewith presented 
to the public for the first time, and to be called Parkinson’s 
Law*—there has, however, been insufficient recognition of 
the implications of this fact in the field of public adminis- 
tration. Politicians and taxpayers have assumed (with occa- 
sional phases of doubt) that a rising total in the number of 
civil servants must reflect a growing volume of work to be 
done. Cynics, in questioning this belief, have imagined that 
the multiplication of officials must have left some of them 
idle or all of them able to work for shorter hours. But this 
is a matter in which faith and doubt seem equally misplaced. 
The fact is that the number of the officials and the quantity 
of work to be done are not related to each other at all. The 
rise in the total of those employed is governed by Parkin- 
son’s Law, and would be much the same whether the volume 
of work were to increase, diminish or even disappear. The 
importance of Parkinson’s Law lies in the fact that it is a 


*Why? Why not /—Editor. 
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law of growth based upon an analysis of the factors by which 
that growth is controlled. 

The validity of this recently discovered law must rest 
mainly on statistical proofs, which will follow. Of more 
interest to the general reader is the explanation of the factors 
that underlie the general tendency to which this law gives 
definition. Omitting technicalities (which are numerous) 
we may distinguish, at the outset, two motive forces. They 
can be represented for the present purpose by two axiomatic 
statements, thus: 

Factor I—An official wants to multiply subordinates, 
not rivals; and 
Factor [I—Officials make work for each-other. 
\We must now examine these motive forces in turn. 


The Law of Multiplication of Subordinates 
To comprehend Factor I, we must picture a civil servant 


called A who finds himself overworked. Whether this over- 
work is real or imaginary is immaterial; but we should 
observe, in passing, that A’s sensation (or illusion) might 
easily result from his own decreasing energy—a normal 
symptom of middle-age. For this real or imagined overwork 
there are, broadly speaking, three possible remedies: 

(1) He may resign. 

(2) He may ask to halve the work with a colleague 

called B. 
(3) He may demand the assistance of two subordi- 
nates, to be called C and D. 

There is probably no instance in civil service history of A 
choosing any but the third alternative. By resignation he 
would lose his pension rights. By having B appointed. on 
his own level in the hierarchy, he would merely bring in a 
rival for promotion for W’s vacancy when W (at long last) 
retires. So A would rather have C and D, junior men, below 
him. They will add to his consequence; and, by dividing 
the work into two categories, as between C and D, he will 
have the merit of being the only man who comprehends them 


both. 

It is essential to realize, at this point, that C and D are, 
as it were, inseparable. To appoint C alone would have 
been impossible. Why? Because C, if by himself, would 
divide the work with A and so assume almost the equal 


status which has been refused in the first instance to B; a 
status the more emphasized if C is A’s only possible suc- 
cessor. Subordinates must thus number two or more, each 
being kept in order by fear of the other’s promotion. When 
C complains in turn of being overworked (as he certainly 
will) A will, with the concurrence of C, advise the appoint- 
ment of two assistants to help C. But he can then avert 
internal friction only by advising the appointment of two 
more assistants to help D, whose position is much the same. 
With this recruitment of E, F, G and H, the promotion of A 
is now practically certain. 


The Law of Multiplication of Work 


Seven officials are now doing what one did before. Th’ is 
where Factor I] comes into operation. For these seven 
make so much work for each other that all are fully occupied 
and A is actually working harder than ever. An incoming 
document may well come before each of them in turn. Offi- 
cial E decides that it falls within the province of F, who 
places a draft reply before C, who amends it drastically 
before consulting D, who asks G to deal with it. But G goes 
on leave at this point, handing the file over to H, who drafts 
a minute, which is signed by D and returned to C, who 
revises his draft accordingly and lays the new version 


before A. 


What does A do? He would have every excuse for signing 
the thing unread, for he has many other matters on his 
mind. Knowing now that he is to succeed W next year, he 
has to decide whether C or D should succeed to his own 
office. He had to agree to G going on leave, although not yet 
strictly entitled to it. He is worried whether H should not 
have gone instead, for reasons of health. He has looked pale 
recently—partly but not solely because of his domestic 
troubles. Then there is the business of F’s special increment 
of salary for the period of conference, and E’s application 
for transfer to the Ministry of Pensions. A has heard that 
D is in love with a married typist and that G and F are no 
longer on speaking terms—no one seems to know why. So A 
might be tempted to sign C’s draft and have done with it. 

But A is a conscientious man. Beset as he is with problems 
created by his colleagues for themselves and for him—cre- 
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Percentage 
Increase or 


1914 1928 Decrease 


ADMIRALTY 
STATISTICS 


Capital Ships in Commission 62 20 ~-67.74 
Officers and Men in Royal Navy 146,000 100,000 ~—31.50 
Dockyard Workers 57,000 62,439 
Dockyard Officials and Clerks 3,249 4,558 + 40.28 
Admiralty Officials 2,000 | 3,569 +78.45 
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His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie is shown the reference collection 

of American books in the Reading Room at Addis Ababa. Roger 

Horgan, an FSO who served as Public Affairs Officer in Addis Adaba, 
is conducting the tour. 


N. Paul Neilson, a Staff Officer with 

U.S.I.A., consults with a local employee 

concerning the contents of a U.S.I.A. 

periodical. Mr. Neilson, now Public 

Affairs Officer in Burma was then as- 
signed to Djakarta. 
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By Rosert FE. 
Professor of Political Science, Colgate University 


Should a separate United States Information Agency 
career foreign service be established outside the Foreign 
Service of the Department of State? For members of the 
Foreign Service, this is likely to be the most interesting 
item on the agenda of the Consultative Subcommittee on 
State Department Organization and Public Affairs, Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, during the Eighty-Fourth 
Congress, Second Session. 

Section 1013 of Senate 2410, introduced by Senator H. 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey on July 5, 1955, on behalf 
of himself, Senator J. William Fulbright, and Senator 
Karl E. Mundt, proposes to create such a service. Through 
an amendment to the so-called Smith-Mundt Act. the U. S. 
Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, the 
Director of the United States Information Agency would be 
permitted to set up an information service very similar in 
structure to that of the Foreign Service. 

Preliminary hearings on the bill were held by the con- 
sultative subcommittee under the chairmanship of Senator 
Mike Mansfield of Montana on July 20, 1955. If estab- 
lished, the proposed career foreign service would create a 
new category of United States Information Officer, with 
provision for their promotion-up or selection-out and for 
retirement or disability benefits like those already in effect 
for Foreign Service Officers of the Department of State’s 
newly integrated Foreign Service. 
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The overseas information program, of course, was once 
an integral part of the Department of State. It was made 
independent and separated from the Department by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower's Reorganization Plan No. 8 
in August 1953. Authority was given to the “new” agency 
under Executive Order 10477 to employ personnel in its 
overseas service as Foreign Service Reserve Officers and 
Foreign Service Staff Officers. The United States Informa- 


tion Agency has had no authority, however. to utilize the 


career Foreign Service Officer corps. 

What the USIA now proposes, “simply stated, is that 
statutory authority be made available under which we can 
select and appoint information specialists for duty overseas 
who will have career status similar to that enjoyed by the 
State Department’s Foreign Service Officers and similar 
retirement benefits.” 

Over the past several years there have been a number 
of arguments presented to substantiate the suggestion that 
a separate foreign service for information officers be estab- 
lished. On the other hand. reasons against such a measure 
have also been advanced. 


Arguments for Separation ; 
Proponents of a career information foreign service say 
that the Department of State does not want to include 
representatives of the United States Information Agency in 
its own Foreign Service Officer corps. It is alleged that 
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U.S.I.A. officers hold occasional regional 
conferences similar to this one held in 
Bombay, India, in 1951. 


the Department, recalling the period of rapid growth and 
intermittent violent fluctuations of staff size in the infor- 
mation program, believes few now serving temporarily as 
Foreign Service Reserve Officers or as members of the 
Foreign Service Staff in information activities would qualify 
under its standards as Foreign Service Officers. 


It is said to be patently unfair to the Department to 
require it to expand its own Foreign Service to include 
United States Information Agency representatives in all 
classes when it is already having sufficient difficulty inte- 
grating its domestic personnel into the Foreign Service. 
A change of plan at this time might injure the morale of 
Foreign Service Officers, already asked to adjust to a 
considerable expansion of their organization. 


As another argument for a separate career foreign ser- 
vice, the distinction has been made that the United States 
Information Agency representatives are specialists in infor- 
mation, or even in specific aspects of it, while Foreign 
Service Officers are generalists, with knowledge of the 
whole field of political, economic, and consular affairs. 
Placing such unlike groups in the same service might raise 
problems. 

Furthermore, it is said, information officers are essen- 
tially disseminators of fact and opinion while Foreign Ser- 
vice Officers are basically collectors. Each group neces- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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1. OSAKA—Prior to their departure on transfer from Osaka, 
Consul General and Mrs. Ralph J. Blake were honored at a farewell 
dinner extended to them by the Mayor of Osaka, the Honorable 
Mitsuji Nakai (fourth from left), and Deputy Mayors Chuma, 
Sakamoto and Wani. 


2. SAO PAULO—Foreign Service personnel and families cele- 
brated Armistice Day with a beach picnic at nearby Praia Grande. 
Standing are Marc L. Severe, Gene Wyman, Mrs. D. L. Gilsinn, 
Lewis A. Woodworth, Mrs. W. C. King, W. C. King, Richard B. 
Phillips, David L. Gilsinn, Mrs. Philip Raine, Mrs. R. B. Phillips, 
Mrs. Lewis Woodworth, Philip Raine, and Harry W. Story. Seated 
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are Susie Raine, Antoinette Diana, Alice Scott, Rachel Moffett, 
Martin Raine, Claude Villarreal, Nancy Cole, Marion King, Ray- 
mond J. Moore, Jackie Raine and Patricia King. 


3. CARDIFF—Dressed in a white plastic suit, Chester E. Beaman, 
Consul at Cardiff, illustrates what the well-dressed atomic work- 
man wears. With him, and also participants in the "Atoms for 
Peace" exhibit held in Cardiff last fall, are James O. Belden, 
Vice-Consul, and Dr. Glyn O. Phillips, research fellow at Britain's 
first atomic research station at Harwell. 


4. PHNOM PENH—At this hardship post, FSOs Martin Herz and 
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Daniel Arzac recently performed arduous duties in entertaining 
"Miss World" (May Louise Flodin of Sweden) and "Miss Elegance’ 
(Johanna Allard of France) as well as Miss Paris and Miss Riviera 
(the latter two not shown here.) The beauty queens had come to 
Phnom Penh in connection with the International Exposition there. 


5.. SANTIAGO DE CUBA—Congressman Barrett O'Hara, a Span- 
ish-Amercan War veteran, returned to Santiago de Cuba recently 
after a lapse of 57 years. On either side of him before the statue 
of "Mambi," the Cuban soldier who participated in the Spanish- 
American War, are Mr. Rafael Ortega, Regional President of the 
Cuban Veterans Organization, and Mr. Angel Hernadez, Secretary 
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of the Organization. 


6. LUANDA—The Honorable Frances P. Bolton is shown in the 
private gardens of the Government Palace at Luanda, during her 
recent tour of Africa. With her are Consul Albert A. Rabida 
(left) and the Honorable Manuel Ramos de Sousa, who escorted 
Mrs. Bolton as a representative of the Acting Governor-General 
of Angola. 


7. PARIS—The Honorable C. Douglas Dillon presented to Mme. 
Renee M. T. Genay a wristwatch and a testimonial from her many 
friends and colleagues of the Embassy on the occasion of her 
retirement from the Foreign Service after 31 years of service. 
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DIPLOMATIST— 


Robert Peet Skinner 


Prepared by the Journal Staff and Mr. Skinner’s Friends 


in the Foreign Service. 


(The following material was prepared to do honor to Mr. 
Skinner, retired Foreign Service Officer, who celebrates his 
ninetieth birthday this month.) 


When Robert Peet Skinner was born in Massillon, Ohio, 
on February 24, 1866, Lincoln had been dead for less than 
a year, the first trans-continental railroad was being built. 
and the Indians were still hunting bison on the great north 
central prairies. When he was appointed Consul at Mar- 
seilles, just before Christmas in the year 1897, President 
McKinley had defeated William Jennings Bryan in a bitter- 
ly fought campaign over whether the country was to have 
a “hard” or a “soft” money policy. When he retired from 
his final post as Ambassador to Turkey on the leap-year 
date of February 29, 1936, Franklin Roosevelt’s first term 
was drawing to a close, the Japanese were marshalling their 
forces in Manchuria, and the Spanish civil war was to 
begin in a few months. This month, as he celebrates his 


Ambassador Skinner and Mrs. Skin- 
ner, in a snapshot taken just before 
retirement. 


ninetieth birthday in Belfast, Maine, he finds, as he wrote 
to a friend, “that there is so much to do and to think about 
that it makes one’s head swim.” 


1866-1897 

Robert Skinner, the son of Augustus Thomas Skinrier and 
Cecelia Van Rensselaer, attended the public schools of 
Massillon, and finished his formal education with a fourth 
year of high school in Cincinnati. When he was twenty, he 
returned to Massillon, and acquired a half interest in the 
Massillon Weekly Independent. In 1887, the paper became 
a daily, and for eleven years he remained its editor. Dur- 
ing this period, he left Massillon on a number of occasions. 
serving on the New York World as telegraph editor and 
political correspondent in the field. 

A militant Republican, he attracted the attention of 
William McKinley, to whom he gave valiant support. He 
accompanied Mr. McKinley on many campaigns, and when 
Coxey’s army made its famous march of the unemployed 
from Massillon to Washington D. C., he was one of the 
journalists who accompanied the army and reported the 
event.1 


1897-1903 

In 1897, following McKinley’s election and the passing 
of his consular examinations, Mr. Skinner, who had mar- 
ried Helen Wales in June of that year, was appointed Con- 
sul at Marseilles. The occasion of his appointment Mr. 
Skinner has described himself. in the JourNAL of July. 
1933.2 when he was addressing a June class of young 
officers at the FSI. He said: “I recall as though it were 
yesterday my visit to President McKinley with this [to pass 
the examination by the President] in mind. It was a 
rainy day, and the garden in front of Mr. McKinley’s pri- 
vate residence in Canton, Ohio, had been trampled into a 
sea of mud by his tens of thousands of ardent supporters 
during the campaign. The porch surrounding the house. 
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The Honorable Robert 
Peel Skinner, Ambas- 
sador to Turkey. 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


on that particular day, was completely and literally occu- 
pied by innumerable pairs of rubber shoes kept in order by 
a colored servant, each pair belonging to a waiting office 
seeker, and it was the intimidating effect of these rubber 
shoes that remained afterwards more firmly fixed in my 
memory than anything that occurred during the interview. 
which was characterized by kindness itself.” 

At Marseilles, he discovered the importance of hard or 
macaroni wheat and aroused the interest of the Agriculture 
department in its cultivation. Experts were sent to France 
to study the wheat and the seed was imported in America 
for the first time. At Marseilles, too, he developed his 
literary interests and was made an honorary member of the 
Society of the Felibrige, an organization of the poets of 
Provence. Also at Marseilles, Mr. Skinner acquired a life- 
long devoted negro servant in the person of George Wash- 
ington Mitchell, a crack cavalryman who had been left 
stranded in Marseilles following a visit of Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show to that city. George Mitchell later served 


with Mr. Skinner at several posts as messenger and door- 
3 
man. 


1903 

In 1903, President Theodore Roosevelt appointed him 
Commissioner and Plenipotentiary to establish relations 
with Abyssinia. Accompanied by Dr. A. P. L. Pease, per- 
sonal physician, and Horatio Wales, his brother-in-law who 
acted as secretary for the group, Mr. Skinner sailed from 
New York on October 3, transshipped in Marseilles October 
25, and arrived in Djibouti November 17. 

From there, the first 200 miles of the trip were made by 
French Railway. The remaining 275 miles were covered 
caravan-style over narrow mountain trails. As secretary, 
Mr. Wales carried the funds of $3,000 in gold coins in a 
money belt. Mr. Skinner carried, as a personal gift to the 
Emperor from the President. a 22 Remington rifle, so new 
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in its design that it did not appear on the market for two 
more years. Since they were a Plenipotentiary party seek- 
ing to establish relations with an Emperor, Mr. Skinner, 
Dr. Pease, and Mr. Wales entered Addis Ababa in formal 


evening clothes, complete with tall silk hats, and riding on 
black mules. 


When the group left Addis Ababa, after a most success- 
ful mission, they took with them two lion cubs and two 
hyenas—a gift from the Emperor Menelik to President 
Roosevelt. Because of his interest in game hunting, Mr. 
Wales was put in charge of the animals which were carried 
in crates by camel back. Lack of exercise caused the 
death of one of the lions—the other being saved by most 
extreme measures. The ship which was to carry the party 
back to the United States would not carry live animals, so 
Mr. Wales was forced to wait one month in Djibouti for the 
arrival of an animal ship belonging to the Hagenbeck 
circus. Mr. Skinner and Dr. Pease returned home on the 
earlier ship. Following his Abyssinian adventure, Mr. 
Skinner wrote a book, Abyssinia of Today, published by 
Longmans Green and Co. in 1906.4 


1903-1914-1918 


After his assignment in Abyssinia, Mr. Skinner returned 
to Marseilles, from where he was transferred to Hamburg 
in 1908. Following a brief tour of duty in Berlin in 1913, 
Mr. Skinner was made Consul-General in London, where he 
remained throughout World War I. 


Harry A. McBride, a retired Officer now on the Board of 
the Association, has contributed this recollection of Mr. 
Skinner’s service during the war: 


“The year 1916—before the United States entered the 
first World War—was a highly critical one in many re- 
spects, and one of the touchy spots was our Consulate- 
General in London. Americans were not overly popular, 
British warships were seizing American shipments to Euro- 
pean destinations as possible contraband of war, British- 
bound vessels bearing food and other urgently-needed sup- 
plies to war-ravished England were being submarined by 
the dozen, and London was experiencing its first air raids, 
first by Zeppelins and later by planes. 


“Robert P. Skinner, as our Consul-General, among so 
many other difficult tasks, worked out an arrangement with 
the British Admiralty whereby thousands of claims cover- 
ing seized American cargoes were disposed of and the 
‘innocent’ parcels sent on to the original destination. His 
office was deluged with thousands of stranded submarined 
seamen who were aided. Citizenship cases mounted, many 
having to do with some 8,000 American boys who had en- 
listed in the Canadian forces and whose parents were trying 
to get them discharged—often because they were minors. 
Hundreds of them were wounded and in British hospitals 
and Mrs, Skinner organized an efficient Care Committee 
to assist them—by personal visits and the distribution of 
reading matter and cigarettes. ... . 


“Then came our entry into the War—the solemn cere- 
mony under the great dome of St. Paul’s attended by the 
Royal Family, members of the British Government and 
American officials, the arrival of General Pershing, the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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EDITORIALS 


TOWARD UNITY OR DIVISION? 


The advantages to the nation of a completely unified 
Foreign Service were recognized many years ago. Indeed. 
at that time of the enactment of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1924 Secretary of State Lansing expressed regret that 
the amalgamation of the diplomatic and consular services 
had not been extended to include the Departmental service. 
The past two decades have witnessed substantial and con- 
tinual progress in the achievement of unification, culmi- 
nating in the present integration of the Foreign Service 
and Departmental Service, one of the biggest and boldest 
unification steps yet taken. 

At the same time there are increasingly apparent a num- 
ber of fissures in the unified structure which has, with so 
much effort, been created. A litthke more than a year ago 
the Department of Agriculture withdrew from the Foreign 
Service and established its own foreign service. In the 
field of labor it is becoming apparent that while the De- 
partment of Labor is still with us, more and more of the 
responsibility for labor reporting is passing into the hands 
of officers recruited from the outside. The case of Com- 
merce is somewhat different. While it appeared some time 
ago that Commerce might follow the example of Agricul- 
ture and withdraw from the Foreign Service, it now seems 
that the agency will remain within our fold under an agree- 
ment giving it increased authority over the appointment 
and assignment of officers to economic, and particularly 
commercial positions in the field. Another interesting de- 
velopment concerns the inclusion on the agenda of the 
present Congress of a proposal looking to the establish- 
ment of a career service for the United States Information 
Agency, to be embodied in an organizational structure re- 
sembling that of the Foreign Service but entirely separate 
from it. As far as the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration is concerned that agency is. of course a theoretical 
part of the Department. But in those foreign countries 
with large ICA missions, unification is far from being 
a fact. 

It is obvious that the peculiar needs of the other agen- 
cies served by the Foreign Service must be met to the 
greatest possible satisfaction of those agencies. But surely 
the means of accomplishing this objective is by strengthen- 
ing the Foreign Service to perform the functions and not 
by setting up competing personnel systems. 

The Bible reminds us that there is a time for everything. 
The present would most certainly seem to be the time to 
assure that the United States speaks abroad with one voice. 
i.e., that of the national—not the individual agency interest. 
We would do well to remind ourselves that the Foreign 
Service is not the foreign service of the Department of 
State. It is the Foreign Service of the United States of 
America. Will it remain that? Are we headed towards 
unity or division? 


THE QUALITY OF COURAGE 


The selfless devotion -to duty manifested by courier 
Frank P. Irwin following an airplane crash near Vienna 
on October 10, 1955 (see page 8) calls forth some re- 
flections, not only on the importance of the courier service 
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as a vital element in the conduct of foreign relations and 
ou Mr. Irwin's personal heroism but also on the conditions 
underlying such devotion to service. 

\why is one man courageous and another not? Why 
does one man crack under certain kinds of stress while 
another remains steadfast? What factors determine the 
pressure tolerance which, in each of us, establishes the 
point beyond which no further stress or pain can be en- 
dured? Why, when he emerged from the burning plane, 
did Mr, Irwin attempt to retrieve the lost pouch? Indeed, 
why did he not at that moment, throw the remaining pouch 
into the flames. thereby relieving himself of extra weight 
and responsibility? Who would have criticized him? The 
pouch would certainly have been consumed and no com- 
promise would have resulted. A list of the contents and 
copies thereof were. no doubt, available at the point of 
origin. 

The answers to such questions are infinitely complex 
and many are only dimly perceived. if at all. But it is 
submitted that one of the factors consists of a sense of 
harmonious integration with, and therefore responsibility 
for, an entity greater than one’s own self. Only great 
causes Can inspire great sacrifices: only deeply felt con- 
victions can give great strength or resistance. Salaries. 
job-security. assignments, allowances and promotions are 
important but who will risk his life for a promotion? We 
are proud of the Foreign Service as a functioning organi- 
zation, but if viewed separately from its high purpose of 
advancing and protecting the interests of the United States, 
the Foreign Service would become only one white-collar 
job among many others, and certainly incapable of in- 
spiring the kind of devotion we expect. 

Not only are true heroism and devotion dependent on 
the linking of self with something greater than self, but 
there must be a closer perception of one’s exact relation 
to the greater cause or entity. This is particularly rele- 
vant in an organization such as the Foreign Service which, 
in ten years, has mushroomed so rapidly in size and com- 
plexity, attended by the inevitable but unfortunate organi- 
zational confusion which. since the war. we have come to 
regard as almost normal. There is a real danger that such 
a protracted organizational upheaval may tend to focus 
attention on frustrating administrative minutiae to the detri- 
ment of the over-riding objective of protecting the interests 
of the United States. 

Frank Irwin had not read the documents he carried and 
had no way of evaluating their importance or delicacy 
himself. He could have spared himself pain and danger by 
sacrificing them to the fire and no one would have criticized 
him. But he knew his relationship to the United States 
Government and he knew the responsibility that was his. 
Even more important, he knew it so well that he could 
act instinctively without consciously searching his mind. 
When a crisis occurs it is already too late to seek answers 
for questions that should have been answered long ago. 
He did not need to pause on the wing of the plane to 
analyze his position on an organizational chart because 
he knew what was demanded of him by his relation to a 

(Continued on page 45) 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


LOURENCO MARQUES 


Lourenco Marques is a bright, pleasant, sun-splashed 
little town which has been described by Stuart Cloete, in 
The Curve and the Tusk, as “the most beautiful miniature 
town in the world!” 

It is something more than a miniature town these days, 
for it has a population of nearly 100,000. What makes it 
appear miniature to many visitors is the small European 
population, which is only one-fourth of the total. It is their 
part of the town that most people see. 

Gone are the roistering days when the track-laying gangs 
building the first railroad up to the Transvaal made LM 
their pay-day holiday town. Gone, too, are the ivory poachers 
and other colorful characters of early Mozambique history. 
With them have disappeared most of the “tin shanties” — 
the cottages of galvanized iron — which used to constitute 
the inhabitable quarters of this part of the world. With 
them, too, have vanished such dubious features of life as 
malaria. What has been lost in flavor and disease, however, 
has been made up by liveability. 

From one of the best harbors in Africa and a large, 
sparkling bay, a community of modern pastel-painted build- 
ings, homes and apartments slopes upward to bluffs of 
crimson sand. Pleasant streets, the broader of which are 
divided by tree-lined strips of sand, are now acquiring from 
the jacaranda, arches of lavender. The sidewalks are of 
sand or of alternating stretches of sand and cement, adding 
to charm something of the casualness of a beach community. 

Being a transit port, servicing the Union of South Africa 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Lourenco 
Marques has an appreciable foreign community, consisting 
largely of South Africans and British citizens, with some 
admixture of Swiss and Americans. The Mozambique Gulf 
Oil Company, which is exploring for petroleum, provides 
the larger number of American families. 

There may still be those who consider Lourenco Marques 
at the end of the world because it is on the east coast of 
Africa. But Portuguese East is not so near the end of the 
world as to elude a regular shipping schedule of four Ameri- 
can shipping lines. Pan American Airways, with its African 
terminus at Johannesburg, which lies sixteen hours away by 
train and only a few hours by plane, provides international 
air service, as does the Portuguese Airways to Lisbon. 

An assignment to Lourenco Marques by way of Washing- 
ton offers several unusual attractions. One is that of a visit 
to St. Helena. The two passenger liners of the Farrell Lines 
—the African Enterprise and the African Endeavor — are 
now stopping regularly at that tiny windswept speck in the 
South Atlantic on which Napoleon spent his final years of 
exile and which heretofore has been all but inaccessible to 
American travellers. As Napoleon’s house has been fully 
and authentically restored, and the ships linger in the road- 
stead of Jamestown long enough to provide an ample visit to 
the historic island, the visit is thoroughly worth while. 

There is the additional attraction of a rail trip through 
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the Union of South Africa, for one can reach Lourenco 
Marques overland by disembarking at Capetown. If one 
catches a morning train from the Cape, he can see the Pearl 
Valley, the Hecks River Valley and the fabulous karroo — 
that high table land apparently so desolate but actually one 
of the wealthiest sheep-raising areas in the world. On this 
trip, also, one passes through Kimberley, center of the 
diamond fields, and changes trains in Johannesburg, center 
of the gold fields. The train for Lourenco Marques takes 
a night and a morning. As one is roused by 6 a.m. tea, he 
has an all-morning view of sizeable corners of the Trans- 
vaal and Mozambique as the train winds down the beautiful 
valley of the Crocodile River. 

An alternative approach to Lourenco Marques, of course, 
is provided by the ship itself. This stops at Port Elizabeth 
and Durban, the latter having particular interest as the site 
of much of Gandhi’s early career in the Union, where he 
laid the groundwork for his later activity in India. Near 
Durban lives the Mahatma’s son, Mr. Manilal Gandhi, who 
still keeps going the Phoenix community and its press. 

Africa is coming more and more within the play of 
world interest, of which Mozambique possesses its share. 
More and more Americans are locating it on their maps; 
business men, tourists, potential investors and big game 
hunters visit in increasing numbers; and with a Six Year 
Development plan in full swing, the Province is moving 
steadily forward with roads, bridges, dams, power, irriga- 
tion and rail development. With Africa generally, Mozam- 
bique is en marche and as the capital of the Province 
Lourenco Marques offers much, indeed, of political, eco- 
nomic and social interest. 

R. Smith Simpson and 
Ralph W. Richardson 


DUBLIN 


Turkey, cranberry sauce, sweet potatoes and pumpkin pie 
were the order of the day on Thanksgiving in Ireland when 
AMBASSADOR and Mrs. TAFT invited all members of the 
American staff and their families to join their family in 
celebrating this truly American holiday. 

Preceding the dinner sixteen of the younger children en- 
tertained with a short Thanksgiving play, written and pro- 
duced by Maria Taft. Not to be outdone by the “younger 
set” AL LAFRENIERE contributed a short snake charmer’s 
skit. 

The only serious note of the evening was when Ambas- 
sador Taft presented an engraved silver bowl to RONNIE 
DUNKER on the occasion of her retirement from the Service. 

At this time Dublin is seeing many changes in its small 
staff. In October Pat CoMBER left for home leave in the 
United States and a new assignment in Lisbon and in the 
same month two of our Marine Guards, Sgt. George O’Con- 
nor and Sgt. Keuvelaar were transferred back to the States. 
Sgt. Keuvelaar took with him an Irish bride. They have- 
been replaced by Sgt. Charles J. Weins and Sgt. John W. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Rio de Janeiro 
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Porto Alegre 
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CHILE 
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La Lonja 
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GERMANY 
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EGYPT 
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ENGLAND 
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FRANCE 
Paris 
HONG KONG 
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SINGAPORE 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 34) 
MacMiller. 


After thirty-three years in the Foreign Service, Ragnhild 
“Ronnie” Dunker leaves in December for the States and re- 
tirement. Ronnie has spent her career in Norway, Guate- 


_ mala, England and for the past two and a half years in Ire- 


land. During her assignment here as Administrative and 
General Services Officer we have seen many improvements 


_ made in our chancery building and the Embassy. She ex- 


pects to leave in February on a Mediterranean cruise and 
after her return in April, 1956 she will make her home in 


_ New Rochelle, New York. I am sure that her many friends 


in the Service join her friends in Dublin in wishing her 
“bon voyage.” 

The latter part of September FSO Al LaFreniere and 
family rejoined the Embassy staff. Al served in Dublin from 
1945 until 1951 and since that time has had posts in Ponta 


_ Delgada, Madras and the Department. He has taken over 


the duties of political officer. 


The Embassy added another new member to the staff when 
Consul and Mrs. HacAn and family arrived last week. John 
will be in charge of the consular section, filling the vacancy 
left by ConsuL Paut DutKo, who left Dublin last July for 
home leave and his new post in Toronto. The Hagans came 
to Ireland from Antofagasta. 


After three years in Ireland FSO RAnpoLpH “RAnpy” 
Roserts leaves next week to spend the holiday season with 
his family in Virginia and then to Washington for an as- 
signment in the Department. His many friends in the Em- 
bassy and throughout Ireland regret his departure and from 
the number of farewell parties he is being sent off in “great 
style.” 

In observance of the 180th “birthday” anniversary of the 
United States Marine Corps on November 10th, Randy 
Roberts entertained the five members of the Embassy’s Ma- 
rine Corps Guards. The traditional cutting of the birthday 
cake was performed by Master Sergeant James A. Hilbun. 

As the Christmas season draws near plans are being made 
for the annual Christmas party at which is usually read the 
President's proclamation. Several of the staff plan short 
holidays on the Continent. These plans include everything 
from skiing in Switzerland to sunbathing on the Riviera. 


Alice C. Mahoney 


BIRTHS 


BALL A son, Samuel Corley, born to Mr. and Mrs. Harris 
H. Ball on October 9, 1955 in Washington, D. C. 


CARSON. A son, Thomas Williams, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles C. Carson on November 11, 1955 in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. 


HALLE A daughter, Anne, born to Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
J. Halle on November 29, 1955 at Charlottesville, Virginia. 


KATZ A son, Jonathan, born to Mr. and Mrs. Abraham 
Katz on November 9, 1955 in Mexico City. 


MELBOURNE A daughter, Hope Emily, born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy M. Melbourne on October 29, 1955 in Bern, 
Switzerland. 
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The surer, safer grip you get with 
every new 3T Nylon Cord Tubeless 
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kind of road-hugging traction you 
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triple combination for greater safety: 
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Stop-Notches and 3) flexible cross- 
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cord is integrated with improved 
rubber compounds and triple tem- 
pered under Tension, Temperature 
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You get the kind of extra strength 
you need for real protection against 
blowouts and puncture flats. 
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car without rim or wheel change. 

You'll enjoy a new kind of safety, 
mile after mile. 
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deWolf, Review Editor 


NEW AND INTERESTING 
By Francis DE WoLF 


1. Bugles and a Tiger by John Masters, published 
by Viking Press $3.95 
An Englishman born in India (and now writing in 
this country) tells about his adventures as a cadet at 
Sandhurst and then as a young officer of the Gurkhas: 
A kind of Kipling in reverse. Most absorbing. 
2. A Night to Remember by Walter Lord, pub- 
lished by Holt $3.50 
The tragedy of the “Titanic.” the “unsinkable” liner 
which went down on April 14, 1912 after hitting an 
iceberg. A most dramatic story superbly told and 
documented. 
3. Heroes, Kings and Men by Louis Paul, pub- 
lished by Dial Press __.... $3.95 
The story of the Jewish people from Abraham to the 
Apostles told interestingly and understandably. 


Anthology of Japanese Literature, compiled and edited 
by Donald Keene. Grove Press, New York, 1955. 442 pp. 
$6.50. 

Reviewed by GREGORY HENDERSON 


Many decades have passed since Japanese art won recog- 
nition in the West. Locked from Western eyes, behind the 
complexities of its written system and the intricacies of its 
inbred conventions, Japanese literature has lagged far be- 
hind in obtaining acceptance and recognition abroad. Yet. 
in modern times at least, literature is a far more important 
vehicle for the understanding of the Japanese of our day 
and what he has said and thought through the centuries. 

With Dr. Keene’s Anthology of Japanese Literature, an 
important vehicle for facilitating and deepening an under- 
standing of Japan has appeared. Perceptively it opens paths 
into many corners of the Japanese mind: Japan’s early 
poetry, its medieval romances, its Noh drama and Kabuki. 
the delicate dialogues and haiku of the Tokugawa and the 
boisterous eroticism of its “floating world” are all covered, 
authoritatively edited and lucidly explained. 

A special note is due the translations. In preparing this 
anthology, Dr. Keene has made full use of the rich resource 
of young translators and interpreters of Japan which this 
country now possesses. Several translations are Dr. Keene’s 
own; many are by others who now display, some for the 
first time here, their talents in their own special fields. All 
translations are lively and excellent, done with a view to 
conveying literature through literature, not through the 
labored and literal. In this sense, the anthology is a mature 
work, not only of Dr. Keene’s scholarship, but of American 
scholarship itself. 
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If it is to Japan he travels, the Foreign Service Officer 
and his family can arm themselves with few better, or more 
delightful, weapons than Dr. Keene’s anthology. It is not 
the last weapon in its author’s armory. We will not have 
long to wait before a companion volume on Japanese litera- 
ture of the present and recent past appears. 


Economics and Action, by Pierre Mendes-France and 
Gabriel Ardant. A UNESCO Publication, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1955. 222 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by S. Sioma J. KAGAN 


Economics and Action is the first book to appear in 
UNESCO's series SCIENCE ann SOCIETY. On this ae- 
count alone it merits careful attention for the entire series 
of publications is intended as a means towards a far reach- 
ing end, stated by UNESCO with commendable candor, 
namely “to show that research carried out in the various 
social fields has already led to important practical results.” 
In its endeavor to demonstrate that the results of research 
in social science “can serve as a basis for rational action” 
and, moreover, “to show how the resources of knowledge 
can alter and correct the so-called fated course of history”, 
UNESCO is staking out for social science the claim to a 
utilitarian status similar to that earned by natural science. 

The other reason likely to arouse unusual interest in the 
book is the prominence of one of its authors—Mendés- 
France. who was recently Premier of France. 

Let it be stated then at the very outset that Economics and 
Action reflects his well-known physical and_ intellectual 
courage—as a captain of the Free French Air Force he flew 
numerous bombing missions over German-occupied France— 
but while courage and prominence may be necessary to pro- 
mote UNESCO's objectives, the ambitious undertaking of 
popularizing economics, the pitfalls of which are well de- 
scribed in the preface to the English edition, calls no less 
for pedagogic experience and more time than the authors 
were manifestly able to marshall for the purpose. 

The reviewer has qualms about the fairness of holding an 
author responsible for statements found on the book jacket. 
Nevertheless. even if they reflect no more than the views of 
an anonymous official of UNESCO or a promotional effort 
on the part of Columbia University Press, the following 
formulation of alternatives allegedly faced by our society 
must not be left unchallenged—“The state of our economy 
today forces us to choose between blind empiricism and 
scientific planning, between unemployment and _ progress, 
between war and peace.” Such an unbalanced presentation 
focused on extremes among the many choices which in reality 
are open and continuously being made in this country today, 
puts Economics and Action at first sight in sharp contrast 
with two recent books dealing with the same general ‘subject 
matter—Economics and Public Policy (a symposium by the 
Brookings Institution) and The Role of the Economist as 
Official Adviser (by W. A. Johr and H. W. Singer, published 
by Allen and Unwir, London). Yet, with the discourse of 
Economics and Action pitched almost throughout on a pole- 
mical note, the authors take pains to support the dramatic 
overstatement in respect to alternative economic policies by 
arguing that “the second world war and all its consequences 
resulted from an economic fallacy”, namely, “the error of 
an economic policy based exclusively on classical theory”, 
for otherwise “Weimar Germany would not have known the 
six million unemployed who made Hitler’s success.” Clearly, 
Mendés-France drew the inspiration for grappling with as 
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hazardous an assignment as that of reviewing for the gen- 
eral reader “economic theory and practice from mercantilist 
days to the present” from his deeply felt belief in “the gravity 
of the consequences of policies based on ignorance of eco- 
nomics, or on its fallacies.” Due respect should be paid to 
his and his co-author’s motivation. 


The more substantial question—Did the authors succeed 
in their task? cannot be answered with equal ease for it in- 
volves numerous value judgments. The reviewer is the more 
inclined to confess his personal misgivings as to whether it 
is possible to do justice within the scope of some 200 pages 
both to a review of economic theory for the layman and to a 
demonstration of its use for policy guidance. With this 
proviso, the opinion may be expressed that the authors have 
produced a well-argued brief for the role of economics in 
guiding public policy, even though their subsidiary effort of 
adding one more primer on economic theory has resulted in 
an insignificant contribution to the already abundant litera- 
ture on the subject. 

The need for economic guidance of action is presented 
most convincingly in the light of evidence selected from the 
inter-war period. By contrasting the effects of classical eco- 
nomic policies pursued in the gold-bloc with those achieved 
in countries which ventured to adopt Keynesian economics, 
the authors illustrate the need for governmental action to 
stabilize the business life of a nation. To this extent the book 
provides a reminder of the progress made by economics in 
the last quarter of a century. A recurrence of the Great De- 
pression is of course unthinkable in this country, whatever 
the political party in power. On the other hand, precisely 
because President Eisenhower is leaning on the Council of 
Economic Advisers perhaps no less than Truman did and 
British Coxservatives are carrying out full employment pol- 
icies as ardently as the Labor Party did, the authors’ plea 
may indeed sound, as they themselves apprehend, somewhat 
stale to an American or English reader and would be ad- 
dressed with greater pertinence to audiences in other 
languages. 

The acceptance of the principle of governmental responsi- 
bility for keeping the economy on an even keel leaves, how- 
ever, ample room for economists to disagree on the arsenal 
of measures to be mobilized for action, especially in time of 
peace. Here, as within the inter-related political spectrum, 
Mendés-France takes his stand to the left of center. It speaks 
the more for his intellectual probity that he quotes the follow- 
ing second thoughts of a Yugoslav writer: 

The administrative struggle against objective economic 
laws is. in the last analysis, sterile and irrational; objec- 
tive economic laws—whether we like it or not—have in 
fact an objective existence, so that they will always turn 
relentlessly, and often disastrously, against administra- 
tive and bureaucratic measures running counter to them. 
The bureaucratic conflict with objective economic laws 
must inevitably end in economic stagnation and retro- 
gression. Nor is this all. Any long-term administrative 
plan calling for a struggle against objective economic 
laws inevitably engenders forces which range themselves 
above society in order to wage this fight, and which in- 
variably develop into a bureaucratic caste which enslaves 
and exploits producers and the whole of society alike. 

Although Economics and Action is a UNESCO publica- 
tion, the translation and proofreading leave much to be de- 
sired. An example of the former is the following—‘It was 
observed that taxing every business transaction meant over- 
taxing products which were sold in the largest numbers, 
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giving an advantage to chain enterprises” (p. 188). What 
this presumably attempts to convey is—‘“It was observed 
that taxing every business transaction meant over-taxing 
products which changed hands a greater number of times 
before they reached the ultimate consumer, thus giving an 
advantage to vertically integrated enterprises.” For an ex- 
ample of the latter—‘“The action of the state must be re- 
signed to prevent either of these processes from occurring” 
(p. 120). Instead, the key word should read—“designed”. 

Economics and Action concludes with the statement—“But 
it is impossible, in a democratic world, to convince the 
rulers without first winning over those to whom they owe 
their power.” As frequently happens with references drawn 
from national experience, they lose validity when offered 
as generalizations for the democratic world at large. 

To sum up, the authors have succeeded in their purpose 
of showing “the importance of economics by concrete ex- 
amples taken from the history of the last thirty years.” But 
let the reader beware of their overstating the case for the ob- 
jective to which UNESCO’s series SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 
is dedicated—prediction and control in the field of social 
science are by no means approaching the level attained in 
the physical universe. False forecasts of depressions for the 
immediate post-war period, or, by Colin Clark, for 1954, 
should serve as reminders to the authors of Economics and 
Action and other social scientists that humility is the better 
part of wisdom. 


MARRIAGES 
BUTLER-COLE. Miss Marilla Cole, daughter of retired 


Foreign Service Officer Felix Cole was married to Mr. John 
G. Butler, Jr. October 15 in North Woodstock, Connecticut. 


BRADLEY-MACFARLAND. Miss Audrey Macfarland. 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James M. Macfarland, was mar- 
ried to Mr. James E. Bradley, October 15 as Parsippany. 
New Jersey. Mr. and Mrs. ay are now living in Parsip- 
pany. 

FOSTER-SMITH. Miss Chiquita Smith, daughter of re- 
tired Foreign Service Officer and Mrs. Jule B. Smith, was 
marrried to Mr. George L. Foster Jr. October 9, 1955 at 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


LONG-ALLING Anne Alling, daughter of the late Paul 
Alling and Mrs. William E. Shepherd, was married to 
Richard Graham Long, December 3 in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Long is a Foreign Service Officer assigned to the 
Department of State. 
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CAREER SERVICE FOR USIA (from page 27) 


sarily possesses different personality traits or skills and 
requires different training or entrance requirements. 


It is pointed out that the procedures which have been 
evolved through the years for selection, promotion, admin- 
istration, and retirement of Foreign Service Officers are 
essentially sound. A similar system for the United States 
Information Agency, therefore, would enable it to establish 
a more attractive personnel program. 


In the early post-World War II years, it is recalled, the 
Department of State personnel system, accustomed to serv- 
ing a stable mature organization, functioned too slowly 
and with insufficient initiative to meet the needs of the 
young and rapidly growing information program which 
was entrusted to its care. 


It is claimed that career opportunities for young men 
and women qualified to carry on information activities, 
but with neither the inclination nor training to work in 
the diplomatic field, will increase the number and quality 
of applicants for employment in the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

Top USIA representatives overseas now serve in the 
Foreign Service Reserve Officer category, which limits their 
services to a five year period, except as one year extensions 
may be granted in annual appropriation bills. This, cou- 
pled with the fact that Foreign Service Reserve Officers 
may be separated from service at any time for any reason 
whatever, places the most important USIA officers in an 
almost untenable position. 

Lack of job security makes the recruitment of qualified 
personnel at higher levels extremely difficult. Moreover. 
USIA representatives are eligible only for Civil Service 
retirement benefits. These are less than those accorded 
Foreign Service Officers, even though the USIA employees 
serve on equal terms overseas. 

At the present time, over 90 percent of USIA’s overseas 
employees are Foreign Service Staff Officers. Top salary 
limits for Staff Officers are below those of Foreign Service 
Officers and Foreign Service Reserve Officers, but Foreign 
Service Staff Officers employed by USIA do have job 
rights. They may be discharged only after a hearing has 
established their misconduct. malfeasance or unsatisfactory 
performance. 

Even if the FSSO category has been satisfactory for 
USIA for some of its employees in the past, proponents 
of a separate service declare its future is compromised by 
the fact that the Department of State is tending to use this 
category less for professionals and more for administrative 
assistants and clerical employees. This derogation of 
prestige will injure morale of present USIA employees and 
make their replacement more difficult. 

Improvements in personnel of USIA since separation of 
the information program from State are pointed out as 
demonstrating the ability of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency to run its own personnel system. 

Agreement has not yet been achieved on the establish- 
ment of a unified overseas personnel system by the Gov- 
ernment. It is held that this should not be a deterrent to 
immediate improvement of the unsatisfactory conditions 
under which USIA representatives must work. It is sug- 
gested that the creation of the United States Information 
Officer category be viewed as a pilot operation to test a 
specialist type of career Foreign service. This might serve 
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as the basis for further progress toward the concept of a 
unified overseas personnel system. 

In arguing for a separate foreign service for the United 
States Information Agency, it has been said that Foreign 
Service Officers do not relish assignment to information 
program duties in embassies. They believe that informa- 
tion work is less important than that in the political or 
economic fields and would, therefore, slow progress in their 
chosen profession. 

It has been charged that the information program, on 
occasion, has been used as a dump heap for undesirable 
personnel by the Department of State. At any rate, it is 
felt that the Information program overseas was weakened 
at one time by its use as a training ground for young and 
disinterested Foreign Service Officers. No one wants this 
to happen again. 

The suggestion has been made that a special foreign ser- 
vice for information officers outside the Foreign Service 
would place USIA representatives in a more favorable posi- 
tion for direct access to the Ambassador in embassies over- 
seas. The information program would become a separate 
and respected element of the embassy organization. Now 
it is just one among several others, felt to be less impor- 
tant than the political and economic sections. 

It is alleged that the Department of State has been 
penurious in allocating high-level Foreign Service Reserve 
Officer classifications to information officers. Within its 
own foreign service, it would be possible for the USIA to 
accord its representatives sufficient rank and prestige to 
increase their influence abroad. 

Some have concluded that the Department of State must 
of necessity feel some embarassment at having “propa- 
ganda” officers included in the Foreign Service categories 
overseas. They say USIA representatives should be clear- 
ly separated so that they do not appear to be hiding in the 
embassy in the guise of diplomats. 

If the United States Information Agency continues its 
“hard hitting” broadcasts on the Voice of America, they 
feel, the presence of its officers in the Foreign Service Re- 
serve or Foreign Service Staff categories may tend to 
alienate allies or to make negotiations more difficult with 
“iron curtain” representatives. If an ambassador or the 
Secretary of State can sometimes discreetly point out the 
separateness of the information program, it would be pos- 
sible for the diplomats to “laugh off” what might other- 
wise be embarrassing efforts on the part of USIA repre- 
sentatives. 

According to advocates of separation, there is no reason 
why—with proper administrative and policy controls—the 
two foreign services could not be established separately and 
still cooperate to pursue an effective joint policy. 

Stress is laid on the fact that the tour of Foreign Service 
Officers at a particular post is usually of a shorter duration 
than is required for an information officer to reach the 
peak of his usefulness, that a separation of the services 
would make it easier for differences to be established in 
lengths of assignment. 

Finally, it is said, the establishment of a career service 
with a selection-out progress would make it easier to 
separate deadwood and misfits than do currently applied 
Civil Service procedures. 

It should be clear, of course, that some of these argu- 
ments are made publicly; others, somewhat privately; some. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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CAREER SERVICE FOR USIA (from page 40) 


-by public officials; others, by persons outside the Govern- 


ment. No individual could consistently advance every one 
of these arguments, but each of them has been presented 
by someone at one time or another. This is also true of 
the arguments made against a separate foreign service for 
the United States Information Agency. 

Arguments against Separation 

Opponents of the creation of a United States Information 
Officer category and a career information service argue 
that such an action would result in the further splintering 
of the Foreign Service. freezing into practice such a pattern 
and making any move toward the concept of a unified over- 
seas personnel system more difficult to attain. 

Taken with such actions as the separation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s overseas representatives from the 
Foreign Service of the Department of State. it is part of a 
clear trend away from the unified foreign service idea. It 
is held that the new International Cooperation Administra- 
tion may decide to create its own career foreign service. 
Similarly. the Department of Commerce may move in this 
direction. 

Coordination. a growing problem in today’s large em- 
bassies. will become more difficult. It will require addition- 
al time of the ambassador as the Foreign Service is frag- 
mented, not only by a USIA foreign service but even further 
by others which may seek to be created. Coordination of 
the information program with American foreign policy 
for a given country will probably be looser both in Wash- 
ington and in the field than if all overseas information em- 
ployees were in the Foreign Service—or even if the pro- 
gram itself were under the Department—with tight policy 
direction and control of implementation at both levels. 

The establishment of a separate career service for the 
information program, it is argued, will immediately com- 
plicate the relationships of the United States Information 
Officers with the ambassadors and with other members of 
the staff. Information officers will be in a separate career 
service while cooperating with Foreign Service Officers and 
backstopping some of their functions in embassies. This 
means that the USIA representatives will be serving two 
“bosses” at the same time. It will be difficult for them to 
decide whom to please. even should the ambassador pre- 
pare personnel reports on their services, because essentially 
they will be dependent for promotion upon their own jper- 
sonnel system and upon United States Information Agency 
leadership. 

Those opposing the separate information foreign service 
point out that a separate service may place the ambassador 
in the position of allowing more freedom to his “subordi- 
nates” working in the information area. It may prevent 
him from playing as direct a role in the information pro- 
gram as if its officers were in the regular Foreign Service. 
Also, the use of the suspensory veto on information pro- 
gram activities by the ambassador, on the advice of Foreign 
Service Officers serving with him, will be more embarrass- 
ing if the foreign services are separated. 

Opponents of a separate career foreign service for USIA 
point out that if separation occurs the Foreign Service 
would tend to rotate fewer personnel through public infor- 
mation activities in the embassies. If the Foreign Service 
were to have less direct responsibility for such activities, 
training in this area except for purposes of liaison would 
become less important. 
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Service in the information program, it is contended, has 
been useful to Foreign Service Officers. It has made them 
more conscious of public opinion in the countries where 
they served and has prevented them from becoming “spe- 
cialists” in the political, economic, or consular areas. This 
generalizing experience has developed Foreign Service Offi- 
cers more capable of directing USIA programs overseas 
than United States Information Officers—with a specialist 
approach—who can never become aware of all the diplo- 
matic and economic implications of their activities. 

It is claimed that the prestige of the information program 
will fall if it is separated from the Foreign Service and 
diplomacy. This would affect its influence overseas and 
reduce its drawing power on qualified young men and 
women. Certainly. it is said, if one assumes that informa- 
tion is an integral part of foreign policy, one Foreign Ser- 
vice would be better than two. 

If the job of USIA is viewed as one of presenting a fair 
picture of the United States and its culture abroad, for the 
purpose of creating friendships and reducing hostilities, the 
information program can be an integral part of the Foreign 
Service without jeopardy to our diplomatic position over- 
seas. 

From another point of view, the splintering of the infor- 
mation service will decrease the potential size of the Foreign 
Service and will create a relatively small information for- 
eign service of approximately 1200. Smaller organizations 
are harder hit by budget fluctuations and program changes 
than large ones. with more “play” and the ability to re- 
assign personnel to growing parts as others are cut down. 

Finally, it is argued, there is little reason to try to sepa- 
rate the specialists in the information service from the 
generalists in the Foreign Service. After all, the growth 
of the Foreign Service through addition of Department of 
State domestic personnel has resulted in the merging of 
specialists and generalists in the Foreign Service. Since 
two personnel services will be more expensive than one, the 
move for separation should be discouraged. 

All of these arguments against separation and those in 
support of a separate career service for the United States 
Information Agency remain unevaluated. They do show 
some of the opinions held by public and private individuals 
who are interested in resolving the problems confronting 
the United States Information Agency. 

It is doubtful whether at this time sufficient information 
is available at either the public or private levels to reach 
a satisfactory answer to the question of a separate career 
service for USIA. Hearings by the Senate subcommittee 
may do much to elicit information which will be useful in 
reaching a decision. Confidential information from per- 
sonnel overseas might also be effective. 

Questions for Clarification 

If the confusion arising from argument and counter-argu- 
ment is to be minimized and the validity of the cases pre- 
sented subjected to objective analysis, a number of ques- 
tions must be asked and answers obtained. Some of the 
answers will have to be given off the record, which will 
make private judgment of whatever public decision is taken 
by the Congress somewhat difficult. 

Some twelve questions might throw light on the validity 
of the arguments in favor of a separate foreign service: 

1. Would the Department of State be willing to include 
some information program representatives in each of the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER PROMOTIONS 


The following list of Foreign Service Officer promotions, 
Ninth Selection Boards, was sent by the President to the Senate on January 25, 1956. 


From Class 2 to Class 1 


| 
| 
Bourgerie, Elmer H. | 
Braddock, Daniel M. | 
Brown, Aaron S. | 
Chase, Augustus S. | 
Chase, Warren M. | 
Hadraba, Theodore J. | 
Jones, Howard P. | 
Madonne, John H. 
Mann, Thomas C. } 
Memminger, Robert B. 
Parsons, Marselis C., Jr. | 
Ringwalt, Arthur R. 
Taylor, Laurence W. | 
Tenney, E. Paul | 
Thomas, Sheldon | 
Thurston, Ray L. 

Timberlake, Clare H. 

Welch, Rolland 

Wharton, Clifton R. 

Willoughby, Woodbury 


From Class 3 to Class 2 | 


Bacon, Leonard Lee 
Bell, James D. 
Blancke, W. Wendell 
Blankinship, Byron E. 
Burdett, William C. 
Butler, Frank P. 
Clough, Ralph N. 
Coerr, Wymberley DeR. 
Crain, Earl T. 
Crawford, William A. 
Elwood, Robert B. 
Estes, Thomas S. 
Fales, Herbert P. 
Fisk, Ernest H. 
Franklin, Albert B. 
Fritzlan, A. David 
Geren, Paul F. 
Goodyear, John 
Hillenbrand, Martin J. 
Jenkins, Douglas, Jr. 
Kidd, Coburn B. 
Koren, William, Jr. 
Leonhart, William 
Lisle, Raymond E. 
Lockling, William Bruce 
Martin, Edwin W. 
McBride, Robert H. 
Mellen, Sydney L. W. 
Porter, William J. 
Rewinkel, Milton C. 
Rinden, Robert W. 
Sanders, Terry B., Jr. 
Service, Richard M. 
Shillock, John C., Jr. 
Shullaw, Harold 
Sims, Harold 

Stewart, C. Allan 
Stuart, Wallace W. 
Vebber, John M. 
Wieland, William A. 
Witman, William, 2nd 


From Class 4 to Class 3 


Adams, J. Wesley, Jr. 

Anderson, Stewart G. 

Bergus, Donald C. 

Bowie, Thomas D. 

Bracken, Mrs. Katherine W. 
Brand, Robert A. 

Brandon, Howard 

Breaux, Clarence T. } 
Brown, Lewis D. 
Bushner, Rolland H. 
Clark, Edward W. 
Clark, G. Edward 
Collins, Ralph S. 
Dennis, Alfred P. 
Dickinson, Dwight 
Donovan, Miss Eileen R. 
Dorr, Robert J. 

Dorros, Leon G. 

Fidel, E. Allen 

Finger, Seymour M. 
Finn, Richard B. 
Fishburne, John I. 
Fitzgerald, John F. 
Ford, William J. 
Fraleigh, William N. 
Fuess, John C. 
Galbraith, Francis J. 
Gannett. Michael R. 
Gray, William F. 
Hannah, Norman B. | 
Henderson, John W. \ 
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Hinton, Deane R. 
lams, John D. 

Lane, Samuel Owen 
LaRue, G. Wallace 
Ludewig, Charles K. 
Lyon, Scott 

Martin, James V., Jr. 
McElhiney, Thomas W. 
McFadden, William A. 
Newsom, David D. 
O'Neill, W. Paul, Jr. 
Parsons, Given 
Poullada, Leon’ B. 
Pratt, James W. 
Reed, Henry Clinton 
Rivinus, Edward F., Jr . 
Roberts, Randolph 
Rutter, Peter 
Sanderhoff, Lubert O. 
Silberstein, Joseph A. 
Spivack, Herbert D. 
Swank, Emory C. 
Thacher, Nicholas G. 
Tucker, Robert W. 


From Class 5 to Class 4 


Beaudry, Robert M. 
Carson, Charles C. 
Cassilly, Thomas A. 
Cuthell, David C. 
McKelvey, Delano 
McKinnon, Robert A. 
Sommerlatte, Karl E. 
Weise, Robert W., Jr. 


| From Class 5 to Class 4 and also to 


be Consuls 


Adams, Charles C. 
Ainsworth, Thomas W. 
Allen, Arthur B. 
Ausland, John Campbell 
Baker, John A., Jr. 
Barber, John 
Barnard, Robert J. 
Barnes, Harry G., Jr. 
Barrett, Raymond J. 
Bartch, Carl E. 

Behr, Frederic H. 
Bergesen, Alf E. 
Bernard, Jules E. 
Blackiston, Slator C., Jr. 
Brandt, Vincent S. R. 
Brewster, Robert C. 
Brown, Emerson M. 
Brungart, Robert R. 
Buell, William A., Jr. 
Buffum, William B. 
Byrne, Miss Patricia M. 
Canup, William C. 
Chapin, William A. 
Chapman, Christian G. 
Chase, Peter R. 
Cizauskas, Albert C. 
Cobb, Carroll E. 
Comiskey, Stephen A. 
Courtenaye, Richard H. 
Cromwell, W. Kennedy, 3d 
Crosby, Oliver S. 
Davies, Donald M. 
Day, Arthur R. 

Dean, Jonathan 
Dembo, Morris 

Drew, Walter H. 

Eliot, Theodore J.., Jr. 
Elrod, Warrick E., Jr. 
Elsbernd, Lawrence B. 
Engle, James B 
Ericson, Richard A., Jr. 
Farrior, John M. 
Fleck, Benjamin A. 
Foulon, Robert C. 
Frank, A Eugene 
Gatch, John N., Jr. 
Glazer, Seymour H. 
Gleysteen, Culver 
Goldsmith, Howard C. 
Gonzalez, Raymond E. 
Goodman, Herbert I. 
Gossett, John G. 
Graham, Pierre R. 
Grant, Lindsey 

Haahr, James C. 
Harben, William N. 
Heikenen, Harry W. 
Helseth, William A. 
Henderson, Gregory 
Hettinger. Converse 
Hoctor, Thomas F. 
Hodge, Max E. 


Hoffacker, Lewis 
Holdridge, John H. 
Holloway, Jerome K., Jr. 
Houghton, Robert B. 
Houston, Robert B., Jr. 
Hubbard, Wharton Drexel 
Hughes, Paul R. 
Hunt, Mansfield L. 
Hurwitch, Robert A. 
Ingraham, Edward C., Jr. 
Isham, Heyward 
James, Alan G. 
Jenkins, Walter E., Jr. 
Johnpoll, Alexander C. 
Johnson, William M., Jr. 
Johnston, James R. 
Jones, Howard ID. 
Katz, Abraham 
| Kelsey, Warren A. 
Kerrigan, William M. 
| King, Bayard 
| Klein, David 
| Laingen, Lowell Bruce 
Lambert, Francis X. 
Luboeansky, Earl H. 
Mak, Dayton §. 
Makepeace, LeRoy 
Manhard, Philip W. 
Martin, Doyle V. 
McClelland, Walter M. 
McFarland, James H., Jr. 
MeVickar, John A. 
Meehan, Francis J. 
Midthun, Kermit S. 
Miller, Paul M. 
Miller, William B. 
Mitchell, Lawrence C. 
Moberly, Robert FE. 
| Moskowitz, Sam 
| Mouser, Grant E., 3d 
Myerson, Jacob M. 
Nadelman, E. Jan 
| Neubert, Joseph W. 
Newberry, Daniel O. 
O’Donnell, John F., Jr. 
Ouverson, Robert L. 
Palmer, Stephen E., Jr. 
Parker, Richard B. 
Perry, John M. 
| Peterson, Peter J. 
Petrow, Chris G. 
Popple, Paul M. 
| Quinlan, Clifford J. 
Ralston, Lawrence P. 
| Ruchti, James R. 
| Schneider, David T. 
Seip, Peter A 
Smith, Matthew D., Jr. 
| Smith, Paul A. 
Snyder, Richard E. 
Sonne, C. Melvin, Jr. 
| 


Spear, Moncrieff J. 
Spengler, William F. 
Sprecher, Daniel 
Stave, Thomas C. 
Steins, Kenedon P. 
Stokes, William N. 
Stull, Lee T. 

Sullivan. Kenneth P. T. 
Sulser, Jack A. 

Summ, Godfrey Harvey 
Swayne, Kingdon W. 
Tepper, Robert J. 
Thompson, Herbert B. 
Thompson, Malcolm 
Thomson, David R. 
Thrasher, Edward J. 
Tremblay, Theodore A. 
Trost, Edward J. 
Turner, Thomas T. 
Turpin, William N. 
Valdes, Philip H. 
Vest, George S. 

Wahl, Theodore A. 
Walker, Peter C. 
Weast. Herbert S. 
Weintraub, Sidney 
Wells, Alfred W. 
Wilson, Orme, Jr. 
Wolff. Stanley B. 
Woodbury. Wendell W. 
Wootton, Charles G. 
Wortzel, Arthur T. 


From Class 6 to Class 5 


Abiouness, Miss Gloria E. 
Akins, James E. 
Allen, Robert N. 


as recommended by the 


Arzac, Daniel N., Jr. 
Bache, G. Michael 
Barbis, George M. 
Barbour, Robert E. 
Barham, Richard W. 
Barnebey, Malcolm R. 
Barrett, Robert S., IV 
Billings, John A. 
Bloomfield, Richard J. 
Bowden, Lewis W. 
Bradford, William G. 
Brown, William R. 
Burns, Robert T. 

Cook, Charles B., 3d 
Cunningham, Joseph H. 
DeHart, Thomas A . 
Diamanti, Walker A. 
Dickson, Thomas I., Jr. 
Edmondson, William B. 
Erdos, Alfred J. 

Espy, Leo 

Fagan, Miss Barbara C. 
Feissner, John E., Jr. 
Follestad, Robert T. 
Frost, William Lee 
Galanto, Fred J. 
Gammon, Samuel R., III 
Gawf, John 
Gendreau, Charles A. 
Goodspeed, H. Kent 
Harmstone, Richard C. 
Harris, Donald S. 
Harrop, William C. 
Haverkamp, Roy T. 
Hennemeyer, Robert T. 
Hickman, Martin B. 
Hill, Howard 

Jelinek, David C. 

Kent, Robert W., Jr. 
Keyser, C. Dirck 
Kitain, Burton 
Kreger, Miss Paulina C. 
Kreisberg, Paul H. 
Lane, Lyle F. 
Lawrence, Myron Brockway 
Ledbetter, Edwin D. 
Lewis, Samuel W. 
Lilien, Charles E. 
Lindstrom, Ralph E. 
Linehan, John A., Jr. 
Lloyd, John, 3d 
Lukens, Alan W. 
MacCracken, John G. 
MacDonald, Julian F., Jr. 
Mallon, John C . 
Manley, Timothy M. 
Mann, David P. 

Martin, S. Douglas 
Matthews, H. Freeman, Jr. 
McCausland, Nicholas V. 
McLendon, Miss Ruth A. 
Merriam, John E 
Miller, Dudley W. 
Miller, S. Paul, Jr. 
Mills, John L. 

Mullin, Harry J.. Jr. 
Newlin, Michael H. 
Noland, Emmit E., Jr. 
Norland, Donald R. 
O'Neill, Hugh B. 

Ortiz, Frank V.. Jr. 
Owen, Richard B. 
Pearson, Russell R. 
Picard, Frederick P., IIT 
Pickering, Laurence G. 
Post, Richard St. F. 
Purcell, Arthur W. 
Reed, Jess F. 

Ralph, James F., Jr. 
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CAREER SERVICE FOR USIA (from page 42) 


‘three Foreign Service personnel categories? Does the De- 


partment of State want to do this? Would serious prob- 
lems arise if it were done? 


2. Since the information program has been “routinized” 
can the more mature personnel system of the Department 
of State handle recruitment of information personnel effec- 
tively? 

3. Would a separate foreign service for USIA compli- 
cate the creation of a unified overseas personnel program 
if such were contemplated in the next ten years? 

4. Could not the job security of information program 
employees be sufficiently improved by accepting them in 
all Foreign Service categories? 

5. Will problems be created by the establishment of a 
separate information foreign service at the same time that 
the Department of State’s information people are being in- 
tegrated into the Foreign Service? 

6. Will Foreign Service Officers accept assignments in 
the information program willingly and as routine, if top 
information officers are appointed as Foreign Service 
Officers ? 

7. Is the creation of a new foreign service necessary for 
bring’ng about the appointment of more information offi- 
cers in the higher grades? Are more such appointments 
essential ? 

8. Will the prestige and influence of information officers 
be affected seriously one way or another by the creation of 
a separate foreign service? 

9. Could a new administrative policy on assignment 
solve the problem of time required for information officers 
to become effective at their posts overseas without estab- 
lishing a new foreign service? 

10. Is the dichotomy which views the Foreign Service 
Officers as collectors of facts and the information officers as 
disseminators fallacious? Are personality differences re- 
quired for the conduct of diplomacy and information acti- 
vities so great that there must be two foreign services? 

11. Will there be both specialists and generalists in each 
service if separate organizations come into being? 

12. Must “specialists” of the information program be 
“generalists” on American foreign policy to do the best job 
of information? Could they become better generalists as 
participants in the Foreign Service Officer program than 
in a separate service? 

Ten additional questions might assist in determining the 
validity of the arguments against a separate foreign service 
for the United States Information Agency: 

1. Is there any real movement toward a unified overseas 
personnel system or foreign service? Are there both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to the creation of such a uni- 
fied system? 

2. Are there any compelling reasons why information 
officers must not have a career foreign service of their 
own? Compelling reasons for such a service? 

3. Will establishment of a new foreign service for in- 
formation change their relationship with the ambassador 
in any way? Can a clear chain of command be set up so 
information officers will be able to serve the ambassador 
and the information program without the problem of di- 
vided loyalty? 

4. Does the generalist in the Foreign Service lack the 
specialization in information which would enable him to 
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supervise an information program properly? 

5. Does the Department of State’s Foreign Service Offi- 
cer program include mostly “generalists,” while the infor- 
mation officer program would include mostly “specialists?” 

6. Will fluctuations in appropriations of the United 
States Information Agency be minimized in the future so 
that there will be only such personnel losses as a small or- 
ganization can sustain without morale difficulties? 

7. Is information a tool of foreign policy rather than 
an integral part of it? Therefore, can this service be 
separated from the Foreign Service? 

8. Will the cost of maintaining a separate foreign ser- 
vice be the same as if the information officers were incor- 
porated into the regular Foreign Service? 

9. Would the presence of information program officers 
as an integral part of the Foreign Service in the missions 
overseas jeopardize our diplomatic position? 

10. Does the inherent nature of the information program 
preclude its return to the Department of State? 
Conclusion 

To pose questions is not to answer them. Granted that 
the problem of asking the critical questions which will be 
most helpful in finding a basis for decision is difficult, the 
problem of eliciting meaningful answers from witnesses 
who are reluctant to do more than state agreed agency or 
department positions is even more complex. 

A candid exchange of opinion in Senate subcommittee 
hearings and information direct from personnel who will 
be affected by the decisions will be required if a proper 
solution is to be achieved for the personnel problem facing 
the United States Information Agency and the Foreign 
Service of the Department of State. 

Senators Smith, Fulbright, and Mundt have introduced 
a bill which USIA believes is essential to the successful 
operation of the information program. The Department of 
State has not taken a public position against Section 1013 
of Senate 2410. It has not agreed to accept information 
representatives in all three categories of the Foreign Ser- 
vice. Nor has it sought re-integration of the information 
program with the Department of State. 

The whole question of whether a more unified personnel 
system for Americans serving overseas can be created has 
been under discussion for a number of years and seems 
little further advanced toward realization. It would be 
possible to transfer a successfully established information 
career service without undue difficulty should it become 
obvious that the Department of State does need greater 
control over the information service or that a unified over- 
seas personnel system has become a useful possibility. 


Section 1013 of Senate 2410 may make an undue delega- 
tion of authority to the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency. As currently drawn, it appears that he 
would have considerable freedom in determining what ele- 
ments of the structure of the Foreign Service of the De- 
partment of State would be applicable in establishing the 
information foreign service. It would seem that Section 
1013 might be redrafted in more specific terms. 


An “on balance” assessment of public information pres- 
ently available would seem to indicate that it would be 
politically expedient to create a separate career service with 
a United States Information Officer category under the 
direction of the USIA. Evaluation of additional informa- 
tion may result in a different solution. 
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MARVIN WILL REMEMBERS: 


When there were so few people employed in the Depart- 
ment of State that a newly appointed person was taken on a 
tour to be introduced. (Try that in a division of the De- 
partment today.) 

When, if you met someone in the corridors you did not 
know. you were sure the Department had a visitor. 

When the fad of using first names was not the practice 
and Mr.. Mrs. and Miss still were considered elegant. 

When an employee did not circulate around the Depart- 
ment in shirt sleeves. 

When coffee breaks were unheard of. 

When instead of building up the ego of a recruit in 
personnel, steps were pretty promptly taken to deflate any 
egoism which was too apparent. For instance he might have 
been chased all over the place unsuccessfully trying to get 
on the Secretary’s list for Thanksgiving turkeys, never being 
quite able to catch up with the person reported to be the 
keeper of such a list. On discovery of the obvious—that 
he had been “taken for a ride”’—he had learned a pretty 
important lesson in “orientation.” 


W hen there were but three American Embassies in South | 


America—Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 

When the old State Building, then known as the State, 
War and Navy Building, housed the heads and principal 
offices of the three departments named. 

When the telephone extension of one of the Assistant 
Secretaries was “O.” 

When nothing was taken from your pay for retirement, 
insurance or any other purpose. A salary of $1200.00 a 
year meant $100.00 per month—no more, no less. 

When all employees were paid in cash—not checks. 

When a representative of the Bureau of Accounts per- 
sonally walked—alone—to the Treasury Department and 
picked up the cash for the payroll. 

When protocal matters of State Deparment, including 
assistance to White House, were handled by one officer and 
one clerk. 

When international conferences were handled by one 
man and one clerk. 

When there was a divided Foreign Service—a Consular 


Service and a Diplomatic Service—administered by separate 
bureau heads. 


QUALITY OF COURAGE (from page 32) 


much greater cause which subsumes and over-reaches charts. 
He knew what the Foreign Service was for. 

Logically, his problem was easier to solve (though more 
painful) than the problems which confront us in the 
normal course of work, simply because it was presented 
in a pristine simplicity admitting of only a few clearly- 
defined alternatives. The danger of the more fuzzy situa- 
tions confronting us daily is that the alternatives are not 
clearly etched and therefore admit of a certain amount 
semi-conscious sophistical equivocation or slipping down 
gentle unchallenging slopes. To guard against this kind of 
slippage, the cumulative effects of which can be decisive, 
we should occasionally stand up above our daily problems, 
frustrations and compromises to look about, see where we 
are and why we are there. For this purpose, it is useful to 
contemplate the meaning of rare archtypal ordeals such 
as that of Frank Irwin. 
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Symbol of Service 
in World Trade 


Flying high over the decks of trim, modern Santa 
ships, the Grace Line flag is a symbol of service 
familiar in key harbors of all the Americas. To 
shippers and travelers alike, it is a reminder that 
Grace ships have been serving vital inter-American 
trade for a century. 


With expanding world trade—more important 
than ever to global economic stability and inter- 
national understanding—Grace Line will continue 
to improve its facilities, ships and services for 
the furtherance of a flourishing, two-way trade 
between the Americas. 


In this important phase of world trade, Grace 
Line’s service typifies the significant contributions 
of America’s Merchant Marine. Keeping pace with 
the growing needs of Hemisphere trade, Grace 
Line stands ready, as always, to provide exporters, 
importers and travelers with the best in swift, de- 
pendable transportation to and from Latin America. 


REGULAR DIRECT AMERICAN FLAG 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 


Between New York, Atlantic Ports and 
Netherlands Antilles, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 


Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, Mexico, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


GRACE LINE 


Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 
Agents and Offices in All Principal Cities 
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_ A DIPLOMATIST (from page 31) 


first thrilling march-through of American troops. The work 
and responsibilities of Consul-General Skinner increased 
many-fold. .... 


“Never was there a better-loved or more able executive 
officer—efficient to his finger tips and with a startling sense 
of humor—every member of the staff was devoted to him 
and very proud of their ‘boss’. Tall, erect and distinguished- 
looking, he arrived at the office every morning well before 
the opening hour... . . 


“The Consul-General’s office, overlooking the Square. 
was large and well-appointed—a lovely Adams ceiling and 
a beautiful marble fireplace. The Chief would open the 
more important mail himself and by 9:30 would start dic- 
tating replies, often walking back and forth in front of the 
fireplace. His letters and reports were masterpieces and 
he would often dictate a long complicated technical, or even 
statistical, report with the aid of only two or three pen- 
ciled notes. His deep knowledge of the many important 
phases of the problems confronting us at that time was 
extraordinary. 

“Service under Mr. Skinner was always a rewarding and 
thrilling experience. His organization of the Consulate- 
General was outstanding—each department headed by one 
of the junior officers—citizenship and passports, political 
matters, economic reporting, war problems in commercial 
relations, financial reporting, shipping and seamen and 
last, but far from least, consular invoices (hundreds every 
day) and notarial services. Every few months some of the 
officers would be rotated so that the experience and knowl- 
edge of the duties, thus gained, were vastly valuable and 
broadening. 

“At lunch Mr. Skinner would often go to a little Italian 
restaurant in Soho, the ‘Isola Bella’, where his favorite 
dishes would be awaiting him and his guests—wonderful 
Milanese ham with fresh figs and superb zaballone. Pos- 
sibly he enjoyed these intimate little luncheons more than 
the innumerable official functions. His small parties at 
home with Mrs. Skinner were always most delightful and 
memorable. 

“One of the guests in the early days at London was the 
late Congressman John Jacobs Rogers, and undoubtedly 
the first drafts of the Rogers Act which placed the Foreign 
Service on its firm foundation were made at that time— 


the Act which Mr. Carr so brilliantly steered through our 
Congress.” 


1919 to 1924 


Mr. Skinner’s unswerving belief in, and loyalty to, the 
Foreign Service was recognized by The American Consular 
Association when it elected him president in the spring of 
May, 1919. His letter accepting the honor was published 
in the first volume of the Consular Bulletin in an issue 
which also contains excerpts from the Treaty of Versailles. 

In his letter to the Association he spoke of the future of 
the Service, of the day when the Consular and Diplomatic 
branch would be merged, and of the time when Career 
officers could become Chiefs of Mission. He wrote con- 
cerning the role of the Association and the individual officer 
in the future of the Service: 

“.. . . We desire the Service to be improved in many 
ways, we desire the career to be made more attractive, and 
to summon to itself young men of the greatest promise in 
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every respect, but we can only further these objects by 
supporting the Department, carrying out with fidelity its 
directions and appreciating the fact that after all the 
Consular Service is but one small branch of a large govern- 
mental machine. My own view is, then, that this Associa- 
tion while retaining the very liveliest interest in such ma- 
terial problems as salaries, promotions, pensions and the 
like must, as an Association, avoid concentrating on these 
questions and should limit itself more particularly to the 
strictly professional questions which arise. ... . What is 
important is that each member of the Service, as it is now 
constituted, should seek to equip himself for the future by 
unceasing study of the political and economic questions of 
the hour and by constant study of the history of our foreign 
relations. . . . Another subject of study too frequently ne- 
glected except by those who live in French speaking coun- 
tries is the French language. Members of the Foreign 
Service may enter the service with a slight knowledge of 
Spanish or German or a smattering of French and fancy 
that they are equipped for their life’s work, but the fact 
remains that unless they possess or acquire a good working 
knowledge of French, the sort of French for which apolo- 
gies need not constantly be made, they have not gotten be- 
yond the rudimentary stage of their career. . . .”° 

In June, 1921, no longer President of the Consular Asso- 
ciation, but still Consul-General in London, Mr. Skinner. 
speaking at a Consular luncheon, commented, among other 
things. on the Consular Wife: “Not one-half of us give suf- 
ficient importance to the role of the wife in the Consular 
Service. It is the wife after all that sets up the little Ameri- 
can oasis in the foreign desert. It is the wife who meets 
and smooths over the problems of foreign association. It 
is the wife who creates the atmosphere of peace and con- 
tentment in which the Consul lives and works, and then at 
last it is the wife who packs up the thousand precious be- 
longings and remembrances which we call ‘home’ and sets 
out for the other side of the world on the receipt of a 
telegram from Mr. Carr.”® 

Just a year or two before he left London, we catch a 
glimpse of Consul-General Skinner, seen through the eye 
of one of his visitors, Kenneth Roberts, the novelist, then 
of the Saturday Evening Post. In an article entitled 
“Passing Thoughts on Consuls” published in the January, 
1922 issue of The Consular Bulletin he wrote: 

“T think that I shall follow the Baedeker system of star- 
ring Consuls. A two-star Consul, for example, will mean 
that you don’t want to miss him if you can help it. It 
would be a shame, for example, to miss the gratefire in 
the office of Mr. Robert P. Skinner in London—a fire whose 
size and warmth bear the same relation to the normal Lon- 
don fire that Bunker Hill Monument bears to a tooth-pick 
—or to miss the sight of Skinner warming his coat-tails 
before the fire and, with a sweetly plaintive look on his 
face, saying: ‘I think your information will be helped if 
you see the King—I’ll give you a letter to him—and maybe 
the Archbishop of Canterbury—I'll give you a letter to him 
—and, Oh, yes, the manager of the Bank of England—I'll 
give you a letter to him—and, Ah, a couple of brewers— 
I'll give you letters to them—and, hum .. .” and then to 
doze in front of the fire while his pen sputters and scratches 
at his letters.” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS AND 
PERSONNEL 
ARE INVITED TO CONSULT, EITHER IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, 


WITH 


J. ALAN MAPHIS 
Chartered Life Underwriter 
Insurance Advisor to the American Foreign 
Service Protective Association 


about 


Coordinating their Group Life and Permanent Life In- 


surance into an individually designed program for their 
families 


Insurance to guarantee a college education for their 
children 


Retirement Income to supplement annuities 


Insurance available at many stations abroad. 


Alan Maphis, C.L.U. 


1741 DeSales St., N. W. Telephone: 
Washington 6, D. C. EXecutive 3-8141 


Collective Security 
Group Insurance 


For: 


Foreign Service Officers 
Foreign Service Staff Officers 
Permanent American Employees 
of the Foreign Service 


See the inside back cover of the September issue 
of the Journal, and the new booklet of March, 1955, for 
details of additional benefits under the Group Insurance 
Program. 

Participation in the Protective Association Plan will en- 

. able you to: 

Build a substantial insurance estate, with double 
indemnity in case of accidental death, that would be 
available to your dependents until you reach age 65. 

Provide hospital-surgical insurance, including ma- 
jor medical coverage, for your dependents until you 
reach age 65. Payments under this health plan are 
among the most liberal of similar group plans in the 
United States. 

Carry a reduced amount of group life insurance 
after age 65, as well as the regular hospital-surgical 
insurance for yourself and dependents, at premium 
rates higher than those in effect prior to age 65. 
The Protective Association subsidizes part of the 
cost of this over 65 insurance. 


If additional information is needed, write: 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
Care of Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 


or 
1908 G St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


COMPLETE SAFETY 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
REMOVALS in safe _ steel. lift 


vans, wooden vans or cases. 


STORAGE of household effects, 
Works of Art, furniture, office 
records and private automobiles. 


ADams 4-5600 


Fepruary, 1956 


Washington Representative: 
FEDERAL STORAGE COMPANY os 
1701 Florida Avenue 
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A DIPLOMATIST (from page 46) 
1924-26 


For these two years, 1924-26, just after the passage of 
the Rogers Act, which combined the Consular Service in 
which Mr. Skinner had been active for twenty-seven years, 
with the Diplomatic Service, which was to make it possible 
for him to reach the highest rank of Foreign Service. Mr. 
Skinner served as Consul General in Paris, succeeding the 
late Alexander M. Thackara. 


The Honorable Harold H. Tittman, now director of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, and 
John R. Wood, Consul in Paris for many years, both re- 
member Mr. Skinner as they served with him in Paris. 

Mr. Tittman, then a newcomer in the Service, remembers: 
“T was a new Third Secretary in Paris, my first post... . 
In those days the Embassy and Consulate were in different 
parts of town, so that I had little occasion to meet Mr. 
Skinner, the Consul General, of whom I, a newcomer to 
the Foreign Service, was more or less in constant awe. One 
afternoon I was walking along the rue de |’Elysee, near the 
old American Library, when I heard a voice from across 
the street ‘Hello there Mr. Tittman’. I turned and saw 
Consul General Skinner waving at me in friendly recog- 
nition. I could not have been more surprised and pleased, 
because I had no idea that Mr. Skinner even knew who I 
was. It warmed my heart for the rest of the day. But 
that was Mr. Skinner.” 

Mr. Wood, then a young vice-consul, says of him: 

“Mr. Skinner enjoyed a reputation, both in French and 
American circles, of being an outstanding representative 
of the American Government. He and Mrs. Skinner were 
both popular and respected in the American community of 
Paris. influential members of which frequently sought Mr. 
Skinner's advice and wise counsel on a multitude of matters 
dealing with American and French interests. His depar- 
ture was keenly felt and regretted, as evidenced by the 
high tributes paid to him by individuals and community 
organizations such as the American Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Club of Paris, etc. There are many Ameri- 
cans still in Paris who knew him well and who hold him 
in high esteem.” 

An incident illustrating the thoughtfulness which made 
his departure from Paris keenly felt is supplied by Mrs. 
Wilbur J. Carr: 

“In 1926 en route from a trip in Scandinavia we arrived 
in Paris to be met by Mr. Skinner, our Consul General. 
accredited to that interesting and glamorous city which he 
knew so well. 

“Wilbur was obliged to take to his bed for a few days 
owing to a cold contracted in Copenhagen. This experi- 
ence was rendered less trying because of the thoughtfulness 
and solicitude of Mr. Skinner whose daily calls in person 
and by telephone we looked forward to with eagerness. One 
morning, during a chat by phone, he said, ‘I hope you are 
not spending all your time in the sick room’. I replied, 
no, I ran down to the Maison de Blanc yesterday to invest 
in curtains. I quickly realized my answer met with scant 
approval when Mr. Skinner exclaimed ‘Curtains? Don’t 
you want some dresses and hats?’ I admitted I could be 
tempted and he quickly suggested that I go to Worth’s, ask 
for Mademoiselle So-and-So (Mrs. Skinner’s vendeuse) 
and after inspection there, go directly across the street, ‘to 
my wife’s milliner’, giving me the exact address, ‘who will 
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show you the latest styles in head-gear’. I followed his 
suggestions to the letter, and upon leaving Paris, two weeks 
later, | took with me numerous French creations, thanks to 


our thoughtful and solicitous Consul General!” 
1926-1936 


In August, 1926, the JouRNAL “greeted with satisfaction” 
the fact that Robert Peet Skinner had been appointed Min- 
ister to Greece, thus continuing the recently established 
policy, under the Rogers Act, of rewarding faithful and 
brilliant service by field officers.‘ 

Edwin A. Plitt, now Chairman of the Mixed Board at 
Bad Godesberg, then a Consul, who had preceded the Minis- 
ter Skinner to Athens by a few months, states: 

“Anyone who has had the good fortune to have served 
with Ambassador Skinner will always cherish the experi- 
ence. I said ‘served with’ instead of ‘served under’, for 
Mr. Skinner knew how to make every member of the staff 
feel that his Mission was an association in which each one 
carried a commensurate portion of the overall responsi- 
bility. To everyone of his staff he imparted an unswerving 
sense of loyalty to and pride in the Service. His wide 
experience in serving his country abroad, as well as his 
warm sympathy for the personal problems of his official 
family, all created an affectionate respect for him which 
was shared by Mrs. Skinner, a gentlewoman of great charm 
who not only helped her husband in his official tasks, but 
found time to make the members of his staff feel welcome 
and at home in the Legation or Embassy residence.” 

During this final decade of Robert Peet Skinner’s career. 
he reiterated, in the pages of the JouRNAL, the belief he 
had concerning the Career Service which had appeared in 
Vol. 1 of the Consular Bulletin, in 1919. Always, in ad- 
dressing his younger colleagues, he emphasized the neces- 
sity for excellence and service on the part of the career 
officer: 

“.... the success which you and others who come after 
you will have in securing for yourselves these highest prizes 
[appointments as Chiefs of Mission] will depend entirely 
upon whether or not you look upon the offices you hold as 
mere jobs or as opportunities to render public service with 
intelligence and ability. Certain things are to be expected 
of career men which cannot be demanded of those who 
enter the career casually. The professional Foreign Ser- 
vice Officer will go where he is sent or wanted without 
question. He will know upon arrival how to attack the 
routine problems of the administration which present them- 
selves. It is to be presumed that he will be familiar with 
the recent political history of the country to which he is 


sent and intimately acquainted with the policies of his own 
Government. 


“Only second to an understanding of the world problems 
of the day is the necessity on the part of a Foreign Service 
officer of remaining in close and constant touch with his 
own country.”§ 

The statements quoted above were made just as he was 
appointed Ambassador to Turkey following his service as 
Minister to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. At that time. 
1933, Ambassador Skinner was sixty-seven. That he lived 
by his own precepts was recognized by the fact that Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, by executive order, had decreed in 
1931 his retention in the Service beyond the statutory age 
of retirement, for a “period of years not to exceed five.” 
In commenting upon the appointment the Washington Star 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Members of the American Foreign Service 

can depend upon this firm promptly to 

fill orders for Engraved cards, Invitations, © 
Stationery, etc. 


“BREW@D 


ENGRAVERS 
to Washington's Most Distinguished Residents 
Reasonable Prices 


1217 G Street WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


An American Education for Your Child 


Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert “School- 
at-Home” Courses can provide, by mail, a sound, 
modern education for your child. No teaching ex- 
perience needed. Complete, easy-to-follow lessons. 
Guidance by Calvert teachers. 
Books, supplies provided! Calvert Courses are 
accredited, stress the fundamentals and are en- 
riched with such studies as art history, drawing 
and mythology. Children all over the world have 
Kindergarten 


been educated by the Calvert method. 


through . Start any time. Calvert-taught children transfer 

ninth easily to other schools. Send for catalog. Give 
child’s age and school grade. 

grade 

CALVERT SCHOOL @ 

year 130 Tuscany Rd. Baltimore 10, Md. 
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PRICES 


Ney's Shopping Service will 
save you money on lead- 
ing American Refrigera- 
tors, Washers, Radios, 
Phonographs, Electri- 
cal Household Appli- 
ances, Foods, Gifts, 
Cosmetics etc. 


Foreign shipments by ocean freight, 
surface or air parcel post or State De- 
partment pouch 


permit). 


CHARGE ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


THE CREDIT UNION IS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


. Use it to help 
solve those financial problems. 
See your administrative officer 
for further details. 


Total Loans 
$1,704,000 
Total Shares 
$2,110,338 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


FEDERAL 


She Unusual 
yyping of Ud 


SPECIAL the Weld / 


With full knowledge of electrical currents in every coun- 
try in the World. Every electrical item is fully guaran- 
teed to operate in the country for which it is sold. 


PACKING & SHIPPING 


Ney's maintain their own packing and 
shipping Department . . 
service and utmost protection. 


“WRITE FOR 


regulations 


‘IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES” 


OUR NEW CATALOG. 


“ELECTRICAL LIVING 
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PARKINSON’S LAW (from page 25) 


ated by the mere fact of these officials’ existence—he is not 


the man to shirk his duty. He reads through the draft with 
care, deletes the fussy paragraphs added by C and H and 
restores the thing back to the form preferred in the first 
instance by the able (if quarrelsome) F. He corrects the 
English—none of these young men can write grammatically 
—and finally produces the same reply he would have written 
if officials C to H had never been born. Far more people 
have taken far longer to produce the same result. No one 
has been idle. All have done their best. And it is late in the 
evening before A finally quits his office and begins the return 
journey to Ealing. The last of the office lights are being 
turned off in the gathering dusk which marks the end of 
another day’s administrative toil. Among the last to leave, 
A reflects, with bowed shoulders and a wry smile, that late 
hours, like grey hairs, are among the penalties of success. 


The Scientific Proofs 


From this description of the factors at work, the student. 


of political science will recognize that administrators are 
more or less bound to multiply. Nothing has yet been said. 
however, about the period of time likely to elapse between 
the date of A’s appointment and the date from which we can 
calculate the pensionable service of H. Vast masses of sta- 
tistical evidence have been collected and it is from a study 
of this data that Parkinson’s Law has been deduced. Space 
will not allow of detailed analysis, but research began in the 
British Navy Estimates. These were chosen because the 
Admiralty’s responsibilities are more easily measurable than 
those of (say) the Board of Trade. 

The accompanying table is derived from Admiralty sta- 
tistics for 1914 and 1928. The criticism voiced at the time 
centered on the comparison between the sharp fall in num- 
bers of those available for fighting and the sharp rise in 
those available only for administration, the creation, it was 
said, of “a magnificent Navy on land.” But that comparison 
is not to the present purpose. What we have to note is that 
the 2000 Admiralty officials of 1914 had become the 3569 
of 1928; and that this growth was unrelated to any possible 
increase in their work. The Navy during that period had 
diminished, in point of fact, by a third in men and two-thirds 
in ships. Nor, from 1922 onwards, was its strength even 
expected to increase, for its total of ships (unlike its total 
of officials) was limited by the Washington Naval Agree- 
ment of that year. Yet in these circumstances we had a 
78.45 per cent increase in Admiralty officials over a period 
of fourteen years; an average increase of 5.6 per cent a year 
on the earlier total. In fact. as we shall see, the rate of 
increase was not as regular as that. All we have to consider, 
at this stage, is the percentage rise over a given period. 

Can this rise in the total number of civil servants be ac- 
counted for except on the assumption that such a total must 
always rise by a law governing its growth? It might be 
urged, at this point, that the period under discussion was 
one of rapid development in naval technique. The use of 
the flying machine was no longer confined to the eccentric. 
Submarines were tolerated if not approved. Engineer officers 
were beginning to be regarded as almost human. In so 
revolutionary an age we might expect that storekeepers 
would have more elaborate inventories to compile. We might 
not wonder to see more draughtsmen on the pay roll, more 
designers, more technicians and scientists. But these, the 
dockyard officials, increased only by 40 percent in number, 
while the men of Whitehall increased by nearly 80 per cent. 
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For every new foreman or electrical engineer at Portsmouth 
there had to be two more clerks at Charing Cross. From this 
we might be tempted to conclude, provisionally, that the rate 
of increase in administrative staff is likely to be double that 
of the technical staff at a time when the actually useful 
strength (in this case, of seamen) is being reduced by 31.5 
per cent. It has been proved, however, statistically, that this 
last percentage is irrelevant. The officials would have multi- 
plied at the same rate had there been no actual seamen at all. 

It would be interesting to follow the further progress by 
which the 8,118 Admiralty staff of 1935 came to number 
33.788 by 1954. But the staff of the Colonial Office affords a 
better field of study during a period of Imperial decline. 
The relevant statistics are set down below. Before showing 
what the rate of increase is, we must observe that the extent 
of this department’s responsibilities was far from constant 
during these twenty years. The colonial territories were not 
much altered in area or population between 1935 and 1939. 
They were considerably diminished by 1943, certain areas 
being in enemy hands. They were increased again in 1947, 
but have since then shrunk steadily from year to year as 
successive colonies achieve self-government. 


COLONIAL OFFICE OFFICIALS 
1935 1939 1943 1947 | 1954 
372 | 450 | 817 1,139 | 1,661 


It would be rational, prior to the discovery of Parkinson’s 
Law, to suppose that these changes in the scope of Empire 
would be reflected in the size of its central administration. 
But a glance at the figures shows that the staff totals repre- 
sent automatic stages in an inevitable increase. And this 
increase, while related to that observed in other departments, 
has nothing to do with the size—or even the existence—of 
the Empire. What are the percentages of increase? We must 
ignore, for this purpose, the rapid increase in staff which 
accompanied the diminution of responsibility during World 
War II. We should note rather the peacetime rates of in- 
crease; over 5.24 per cent between 1935 and 1939, and 6.55 
per cent between 1947 and 1954. This gives an average in- 
crease of 5.89 per cent each year, a percentage markedly 
similar to that already found in the Admiralty staff increase 
between 1914 and 1928. 


Conclusions Regarding Staff Increments 

Further and detailed statistical analysis of departmental 
staffs would be inappropriate in such an article as this. It 
is hoped, however, to reach a tentative conclusion regarding 
the time likely to elapse between a given official’s first ap- 
pointment and the later appointment of his two or more 
assistants. Dealing with the problem of pure staff accumula- 
tion, all the researches so far completed point to an average 
increase of about 5.75 per cent per year. This fact estab- 
lished, it now becomes possible to state Parkinson’s Law in 
mathematical form, thus: . 

In any public administrative department not actually 
at war the staff increase may be expected to follow this 
formula: 

2k™ + p 
n « 
Where k is the number of staff seeking promotion 
through the appointment of subordinates; p represents 
the difference between the ages of appointment and re- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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A DIPLOMATIST (from page 48) 


noted that he had served successively under eight Presi- 
dents. 


At Istanbul Ambassador Skinner, with the same wide 
intelligence which he had used in Marseilles to embrace the 
poetry of Provence and the problems of cultivating maca- 
roni wheat, sought to understand Turkey. His interest in 
both the old and new Turkey was represented in the 
JOURNAL by the publication of “The New Turkey,” in April 
1935, and “Troy, Ephesus, Pergamum,” in March, 1936. 

The latter article concludes on the page which announces 
his retirement. On the page is quoted the letter which 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull sent him in January, 1936. 
It states, in part: : 

“Your high integrity, moral and physical courage, bound- 
less and loyal devotion to the best interests of the Govern- 
ment, and your readiness to meet every call of service has 
commanded the attention and admiration of your colleagues. 
1 thank you for your unfailing cooperation with the De- 
partment and for your contribution to the development of 
the Foreign Service. I congratulate you upon a career 
which has been such a success—one which should provide 
inspiration to those. who, in their turn seek to achieve 
recognition.”® 

Charles C. Eberhardt, whose span of years in the Ser- 
vice almost coincided with those of Ambassador Skinner, 
sent the JOURNAL a letter which corroborates the Secretary’s 
words: 

“Having known Robert P. Skinner for many if not most 
of his active years of service (and since retirement) I am 
sure none who knew him, and his conscientiously efficient 
devotion to duty through the years will disagree when I 
write that our Government never had a better or more 
successfully distinguished Diplomatic or Consular repre- 
sentative abroad than Robert P. Skinner, for years the 
ace of such representatives.” 

The Honorable Robert P. Skinner, in Belfast, Maine, 
provides a closing note. In a letter sent recently to the 
Honorable James B. Stewart, also retired, he said: “Strange 
to say, being retired I somehow feel a deeper interest in 
our glorious Service than ever before, and I strongly sus- 
pect that you feel pretty much the same way.” 

1—. T. Heald, History of Stark County, Ohio, 1950. 

2Mr. Skinner’s remarks before the June class of the Foreign 
Service Officers’ Training School; Foreign Service Journal, July, 
1933, p. 258. 

3Contributed by Harry A. McBride. 

4E. T. Heald, op. cit. 

5American Consular Bulletin, July, 1919, p. 2. 

Sibid, August, 1921, p. 5. 

7Foreign Service Journal, August, 1926, p. 255. 

Sibid, July, 1933, p. 259-60. 

%ibid, March, 1936, p. 163. 

The staff of the JoURNAL wishes to thank Ambassador 
Skinner’s friends, who, on being notifed of the JouRNAL’s 
hope to honor him, contributed their remembrances of him. 
Besides those persons mentioned in the article, they are: the 
Honorable James B. Stewart; George D. LaMont who 
served with him in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia; Miss 
Marie E. Johnson, his secretary in Istanbul; Miss Marie 
Rose Courant, his secretary in Paris; Raymond C. Miller, 
who was then commercial attaché in Paris. Albert Hise, 
curator of The Museum, Massillon, Ohio, helped the Jour- 
NAL staff obtain material concerning Mr. Skinner’s early 
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CORNERSTONE (from page 23) 


‘ and large the rule applies to the vast bulk of the trade car- 


ried on between the GATT countries. 

The Agreement would be nothing without Article I since 
it embodies the general trade agreement obligations and 
benefits for which the Geneva negotiators worked in 1947. 
Exceptions to its provisions have been permitted only rarely, 
and then only with elaborate safeguards to protect the trade 
of the countries primarily concerned against unnecessary 
damage. Its role as the keystone of the Agreement is indi- 
cated by the fact that Article I can only be amended with the 
unanimous consent of all of the GATT countries. 

Article I, like so many other parts of the Agreement, re- 
flects United States trade agreement experience. The United 
States has applied “unconditional most-favored-nation” 
treatment to the products of countries with which it has 
commercial agreements since 1923 when this policy was 
initiated by Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes with 
the approval of President Harding. The insertion of this 
“most-favored-nation” clause, generalizing the benefits of 
the Agreement to all of its participants, therefore was com- 
pletely consistent with past U.S. commercial policy. 

Article I is associated with Article II in what is called 
Part I of the GATT. Article II incorporates into the Agree- 
ment all of the tariff concessions which the GATT countries 
have made to each other. It provides, quite simply, that the 
products on which the GATT countries have made conces- 
sions to each other are not subject to duties higher than 
those shown in the lists of the products incorporated into 
the Agreement. Exceptions to this general rule make it pos- 
sible for countries to protect themselves against wholesale 
dumpings on their domestic markets by imposing special 
offsetting duties; to apply an internal revenue tax to imports, 
provided the same tax is applied to like domestic products; 
and to charge reasonable fees for governmental services 
rendered in connection with the importation of foreign 
goods. The tariff concessions are further protected by pro- 
visions in this Article which take into account the possibility 
of adverse modifications in the rates of exchange or tariff 
valuations of the importing country. Article II, as is the 
case with Article I, can be amended only with the unanimous 
consent of all of the countries adhering to the Agreement. 

Having provided for equality of commercial treatment, 
the negotiators in 1947 still faced the problem of import 
quotas. This was a tough one, and the articles that were 
devised to deal with it reflect an important series of com- 
promises. 

A general principle prohibiting the imposition of either 
import or export quotas was embodied in Article XI, but 
exceptions to it reflecting post-war materials shortages were 
inserted in the Article to take care of special situations, such 
as a scarcity of foodstuffs or critical commodities. The most 
important exception, however, in terms of its long-run impli- 
cations was the one which permits a country to limit imports 
of agricultural products where necessary to protect a domes- 
tic program involving restrictions on marketing or pro- 
duction, or for the removal of surpluses. 

Agricultural Exception 

This “agricultural exception,” as it is called, was of spe- 
cial interest to the United States because of its farm price 
support programs which might occasionally require limita- 
tions on imports of agricultural products in order to be 
effective. Article XI made it possible for the United States 
to limit imports in connection with such programs provided 
that limitations were also placed on the domestic marketing 
or production of the - agricultural commodity concerned. 
Restrictions on agricultural imports without restrictions on 
the sale or production of the same or similar American 
product, even though taken in connection with a price sup- 
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port program, would not be consistent with the GATT. 

Originally broad enough to permit the United States to 
impose import restrictions consistently with the Agreement, 
the Article XI exception was soon found to be too narrow. 
In 1948, a few months after the GATT became effective, the 
Congress amended the Agricultural Adjustment Act by re- 
quiring the imposition of import controls where necessary 
to protect domestic agricultural programs, regardless of 
whether those programs also included domestic marketing 
or production controls. 

In order to eliminate the occasional conflict that could 
arise between United States domestic legislation affecting 
agricultural products and the requirements of Article XI of 
the GATT, the United States Delegation at the Ninth GATT 
Session in 1955 negotiated a waiver of this country’s obliga- 
tions under that Article to the extent necessary to apply the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 

Another important exception to the general prohibition 
in Article XI against quantitative restrictions is found in 
Article XII, which, perhaps more than any other article, 
reflects the chaotic post-war period in which it was drafted 
in that it permits countries to restrict imports where neces- 
sary to conserve monetary reserves or to build them up to 
a reasonable level. 

Article XII has frequently been criticized by opponents 
of the GATT as a wide open escape for any country desiring 
to restrict imports of goods from the United States. These 
critics maintain that the United States “gave away” tariff 
concessions to the GATT countries and received nothing in 
return since many of those countries in effect cancelled their 
tariff concessions to us by fixing limits on imports of Ameri- 
ican products under the guise of protecting their monetary 
positions. 

This criticism overlooks several important considerations. 
The first is that the conditions under which import restric- 
tions for these “balance-of-payments” reasons may be im- 
posed are quite specific in the GATT, and are subject to 
findings by the International Monetary Fund regarding the 
state of a country’s financial health. The United States is 
represented in the Fund, where it has a weighted vote, so it 
has an opportunity to scrutinize carefully the supporting 
data offered by a country desiring to justify the retention 
or imposition of import restrictions for monetary reasons. 

In addition, countries imposing such restrictions are re- 
quired under the GATT rules to consult regarding them with 
all of the other countries wherever they are invited to do 
so. This feature of the Agreement makes it possible for 
the United States (or any other country adversely affected 
by the import restrictions) to ask some sharp questions re- 
garding the need for certain of the controls and to press 
for their relaxation or elimination. Under the GATT as 
amended during the 1954-1955 review these consultations 
with countries restricting imports for monetary reasons will 
become a regular, automatic feature of the sessions of the 
Contracting Parties. 


Finally, it must also be noted that the “balance-of-pay- 
ments” exception was drafted to cover temporary situations; 
it is not a permanent cloak for import restrictions imposed 
for protectionist reasons. The situation it was meant to 
cover—the post-war economic dislocation with its resultant 
currency disorders—was regarded by the Geneva negotiators 
in 1947 as eszentially transitory in character, and as their 
economic conditions have improved the GATT countries 
have progressively dismantled their import controls. 

Consequently, the picture that critics of the GATT have 
of the United States standing alone against a host of other 
countries discriminating against its trade and using the 

(Continued on page 53) 
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GA‘T to justify that discrimination is a distorted one. While 
it nay have had some substance in 1948 or 1949, it has had 
less and less as the post-war international economic situation 
has improved. Proof of this was found in the negotiations 
on the balance-of-payments provisions of the GATT during 
the recently concluded review of the Agreement when the 
United States was joined by other principal GATT countries 
in its effort to tighten these provisions further. 

it seems clear that the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade could not have been negotiated without provisions per- 
miiting countries to preserve their monetary reserves, since 
no government in 1947 could agree to remove all restrictions 
on imports and watch its reserves, needed for the essentials 
of reconstruction, dwindle away. Instead of giving up the 
right to protect their limited financial resources they almost 
certainly would have refused to adhere to GATT—and would 
have continued to restrict imports from the United States 
as well as from each other. 


To Get General Commitment 

Given this plain fact, the important objective in 1947 was 
to get a general commitment from these countries to relax 
their restrictions as their monetary situation improved. This 
objective was achieved as were others, including the obliga- 
tions of countries to eliminate their restrictions entirely 
when their financial condition no longer justified their re- 
tention; to consult regarding the necessity for the restric- 
tions and their effect on specific United States products; and 
to administer the restrictions on a non-discriminatory basis, 
with deviations from this last rule permitted only in certain 
specific situations, 

The fact that the United States Delegation in 1947 secured 
wide acceptance of these commitments by other governments 
may someday be recognized as a major victory against capri- 
cious policies in the international trade field. 

In addition to the problems of equality of commercial 
treatment and of import quotas, the Geneva negotiators in 
1947 were also concerned with the problem of tariff walls 
and tariff stability. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is probably 
best known for the tariff reductions that have been negotiated 
within its context. There have been three rounds of tariff 
negotiations conducted under the GATT: at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, in 1947 (between the original 23 countries); at 
Annecy, France, in 1949; and at Torquay, England, in 1951. 
A relatively limited negotiation took place in 1955 at Geneva 
in connection with the accession of Japan to the General 
Agreement. A fourth general round of negotiations is sched- 
uled to take place early in 1956. 

The result of the negotiations is that the tariff duties on 
nearly 60,000 items either have been reduced, or the GATT 
countries have committed themselves not to increase them. 
Because of Article I, all of the countries adhering to the 
GATT are entitled to all of the tariff concessions that have 
been negotiated under it. This means that the United States 
exporters get the benefit of the concessions negotiated be- 
tween, say, the United Kingdom and Germany, even though 
the United States may not have negotiated any concessions 
with either country, 

This sharing in a generai pool of the tariff benefits on the 
basis of equality goes far to explain why the number of 
countries adhering to the General Agreement has risen from 
23 in 1947 to 35 today. 

Associated with the problem of tariff walls is that of tariff 
stability. During the "thirties, tariff wars were a nightmare 
to foreign traders in the United States and abroad, and made 
long-range marketing plans hazardous and the expansion of 
trade difficult. 

Nevertheless, when the GATT was first negotiated one of 
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its articles (Article XXVIII) permitted any country on or 
after January 1, 1951, to withdraw or modify any concession 
it had granted under the GATT, if it followed certain pro- 
cedures. This article, which was really a tariff truce, was 
defective in that it contained the possibility of new tariff 
wars after January 1, 1951, since if one country started to 
withdraw concessions it would almost certainly be joined 
by others, and there was no way of telling where the process 
would stop. The result could be a complete dissolution of 
the Agreement. To meet this problem, at the Torquay tariff 
negotiations in April 1951 the date in the article was changed 
to January 1, 1954, and at the Eighth Session of the Con- 
tracting Parties in October 1954 the GATT countries agreed 
not to use the provisions of Article XXVIII prior to July 1, 
1955. In other words, the truce maintaining the tariffs at 
their existing levels was extended. 

These arrangements to maintain the stability of the tariff 
concessions were not worked out without considerable difh- 
culty, and some re-negotiation and withdrawal of concessions 
did take place before they were concluded. 

By and large, however, the GATT countries came to recog- 
nize that a world of fluctuating tariff levels could not be one 
in which the volume of trade could be expected to expand. 
At their Ninth Session in 1954-1955, they decided to meet 
this problem of tariff stability by a declaration which would 
keep the concessions at their existing levels until January 1, 
1958. After that date, under the amended GATT the stability 
of the concessions would be assured by their automatic 
continuance for three year periods. Arrangements were 
made to permit the modification and withdrawal of some 
concessions under special circumstances during the period 
when action to modify or withdraw them normally could 
not be effected. 

The various articles briefly noted above are found in 
Part II of the Agreement which contains other important 
rules of trade. Among the most important are those relating 
to the administrative barriers to world commerce, such as 
customs regulations. 

Obviously one way of frustrating the purposes of the 
Agreement would be for a government to make its customs 
regulations and procedures so complex, cumbersome, and 
costly as to discourage imports. Article VIII of the Agree- 
ment addresses itself to this problem by setting forth as an 
objective of the GATT countries the decrease and simplifi- 


‘cation of their customs formalities. Recently, the United 


States acting in the spirit of this objective, abolished the 

requirement that imports be accompanied by a certified 

consular invoice. The same article also sets forth the prin- 

ciple that any fees a businessman must pay in connection 

with the import or export of goods should be limited to the 

actual cost of the services rendered, and should not be used 
(Continued on page 54) 
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to protect domestic industries against foreign competition or 
as a source of government revenue. 

Article VII of the Agreement is also concerned with this 
problem of customs formalities. It contains certain prin- 
ciples aimed at insuring that the flow of goods between coun- 
tries is not clogged by the use of arbitrary or fictitious stand- 
ards for their valuation, and that whatever standards are 
used are stable and sufficiently well publicized to permit 
members of the foreign trade community to estimate with a 
reasonable degree of certainty how much duty will have to 
be paid on a given shipment of goods. 

It is important to note that these rules contained in Part 
II of the Agreement, including those relating to customs 
formalities, constitute agreed objectives on the part of the 
GATT countries and not binding obligations. They are 
applied only “provisionally” which means that the GATT 
countries are not required to amend existing legislation or 
to promulgate new legislation in order to adhere more 
closely to them. Governments are expected, however, not 
to enact any new legislation that would be inconsistent with 
these agreed principles and objectives. 


The “Escapes” 


The fact that countries need not revise their laws and prac- 
tices in order to make them square with the GATT rules of 
trade is obviously a limiting factor on the effectiveness of 
the Agreement. In addition, a number of articles contain 
built-in exceptions to the general rules they contain. It was 
noted above that Article XI which calls for the general elimi- 
nation of quantitative restrictions on imports contains an 
important exception designed to protect certain types of 
domestic farm programs. The “balance-of-payments” excep- 
tion designed to protect a country’s monetary reserves was 
also noted. 

There are others. Article XVIII permits import restric- 
lions in connection with economic development and post-war 
reconstruction programs. Article XXI permits a country 
to limit imports and exports when necessary to protect its 
essential security interests. Article XXIV permits countries 
desiring to form a customs union to discriminate against the 
trade of the other GATT participants. Article XIX (the 
escape clause) permits the withdrawal of a concession as a 
result of a conflict between obligations assumed by a country 
in adhering to the Agreement and developments that were 
unforeseen when it negotiated a particular concession. 

Potentially, the most important release from the obliga- 
tions of the Agreement, however, is found in Article XXV. 

This article makes it possible for a GATT country to ob- 
tain a release from any of its obligations under the Agree- 
ment if a two-thirds majority of the GATT countries sup- 
port its application for the release. The majority must also 
consist of more than half of the countries participating in 
the GATT. Under this article the six countries which now 
constitute the European Coal and Steel Community were 
relieved of certain of their obligations under the GATT. 
These countries, Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, The Netherlands, Italy, and Luxembourg, re- 
quired a waiver in 1952 because of the preferential trading 
arrangements they proposed to extend to each other in coal 
and steel involving discrimination against the trade of the 
other GATT countries. The waiver granted in March 1955 
to the United States in connection with import restrictions 
on agricultural products was also granted in accordance 
with the provisions of Article XXV, as was the waiver 
granted to the United Kingdom at the same time which 
permits it to extend preferential treatment to the trade of 
its dependent overseas territories. 

At first glance, Article XXV appears to constitute a serious 
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gap in the Agreement, and there is no doubt that it could 
be. However, the detailed procedures a country must follow 
in applying for a waiver, the rather stiff vote necessary to 
secure the release, and the right of the GATT countries to 
define the conditions under which the release from GATT 
obligations is being granted have served to deter countries 
from having extensive recourse to the article. At the same 
time a tendency has arisen recently that will have to be 
watched carefully for governments to seek exemptions from 
the general trade rules in order to meet their special prob- 


lems, particularly in the areas of agriculture and economic 
development. 


The GATT as an International Form 


Equality of commercial treatment, limitations on the use 
of import restrictions, the reduction of tariffs and the attain- 
ment of tariff stability,,some rules about administrative bar- 
riers to trade—all these are embodied in the GATT and all 
of these are good. Just how good, however, depends on the 
arrangements designed to prevent them from becoming 
merely pious expressions of intention. 

To prevent this from happening certain ad hoc arrange- 
ments were early developed by the GATT countries to permit 
consideration at their annual sessions of problems arising 
under the Agreement. The necessity for such arrangements 
also stemmed from the fact that certain provisions of the 
Agreement require the GATT countries to act in their col- 
lective capacity. Under Article XXIII, for example, the 
GATT countries acting as a body can authorize one of the 
countries participating in the Agreement to suspend certain 
of its obligations toward another GATT country when a 
situation has arisen between these two parties which appears 
serious enough to warrant such suspension. 

Acting under this article the GATT countries several years 
ago authorized the Netherlands to suspend certain of its 
obligations toward the United States as a result of the import 
restrictions imposed by the latter on dairy products which, 
according to the Netherlands, the GATT countries concur- 
ring, nullified a benefit which it had expected to receive as a 
contracting party. 

The United States, for its part, has found the annual ses- 
sions of the Contracting Parties to the GATT quite useful 
as an international forum for raising problems adversely 
affecting its own commerce. Recently a Western European 
government imposed a tax on imports which in the United 
States view decreased the tariff benefits that government had 
granted to us. As a result of the United States protest to the 
GATT countries, the tax was temporarily suspended and 
then abolished completely. Several years ago a Latin Ameri- 
can government levied a sales tax on imports of lumber and 
exempted domestic lumber producers from its payment. The 
United States protested against this discrimination as in- 
consistent with the GATT, and as a result the tax was applied 
by the Latin American government to domestic lumber also. 

Still another instance of the usefulness of the GATT as a 
forum for the settlement of trade disputes was demonstrated 
when a difficulty arose between two important Asian govern- 
ments which threatened to have grave political repercussions 
in an area of strategic concern to the United States. The 
commercial policy problem involved was settled on the basis 
of a recommendation by a working party of the GATT 
countries. 

More cases in which an appeal to the GATT for relief has 
led to the settlement of a trade problem could be cited. 
Undoubtedly, however, the best tribute to the effectiveness 
of the GATT is the number of problems settled on an amica- 
ble basis between countries party to the Agreement without 
the case being brought to the attention of all of the other 
participants in the Agreement. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Usually, the GATT countries meet once a year to consider 
problems arising under the Agreement. The importance of 
the trade covered by the Agreement, the detailed character 
of many of the articles, and the fact that many of the GATT 
countries are passing through veritable economic revolutions 
requiring frequent reviews of government policy, have con- 
siderably increased the work of these sessions. In an attempt 
to facilitate their work, a few years ago the GATT countries 
created an Ad Hoc Committee on Agenda and Intersessional 
Business. Seventeen countries, including the United States, 
are members of the Committee which normally meets twice 
a year. The Contracting Parties have tended recently to 
broaden somewhat the area of responsibility of this Com- 
mittee, although it is still far from being an executive com- 
mittee empowered to act on behalf of all of the GATT 
countries. : 

The annual meetings of all of the GATT countries, and 
the more frequent meetings of the Intersessional Committee 
have partly filled the institutional gap deliberately created 
when the GATT was drafted in 1947 at Geneva, but they 
have not been a substitute for a permanent organization that 


could keep the operation of the GATT under constant sur- 
veillance. It was to fill this gap that the Agreement on the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation was drafted during the 
review of the GATT from November 1954 to March 1955. 

The OTC Agreement, unlike the GATT, is a very simple 
document, and the Organization it would create reflects that 
simplicity. As the President pointed out in his message to 
the Congress on April 14, 1955, the OTC, in addition to 
administering the General Agreement: 

“... would provide a mechanism through which arrange- 
ments for trade negotiations could be facilitated. It 
would also serve as a forum for the discussion of trade 
matters and for the amicable adjustment of problems 
involving the trade rules. The organization would have 
no supra-national powers. It would conduct no trade 
negotiations; this would be done by the countries who 
choose to participate in the negotiations and to what- 
ever extent they choose.” 

The OTC would consist of an Assembly, an Executive 
Committee and a Secretariat. The Assembly would consist 
of all of the countries which adhere to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, and would normally meet once 
a year as is the case with those countries now. The Executive 
Committee would consist of seventeen countries, including 
the five countries of chief economic importance. In this way 
the United States, which accounts for more than twenty 
percent of the trade of the GATT countries, would always 
be a member of the Executive Committee. The functions of 
this committee would be determined by the Assembly. A 
small Secretariat, headed by a Director-General, would 
complete the Organization’s institutions. 

In requesting Congressional authorization for United 
States membership in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion, the President noted the commercial advantages gained 
by United States adherence to the General Agreement. He 
pointed out that as a contracting party this country obtains 
more tariff concessions on our exports than would be forth- 
coming from the old bilateral negotiations, and that some 
measure of the value of these negotiations was indicated by 
the fact that we have been able to obtain concessions cover- 
ing about fifty percent of the value of our sales abroad. 
The President referred to the removal between 1953 and 
the beginning of 1955 of foreign restrictions on imports 
from the United States and indicated that without the Gen- 
eral Agreement it would have been more difficult to per- 
suade countries to relax such controls. 
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THE CORNERSTONE—GATT. (from page 55) 


He then went on to emphasize the broader policy consid- 
erations which made United States membership in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation desirable, declaring: 

“I believe the reasons for United States membership in 

the proposed Organization are overwhelming. We would 

thus demonstrate to the free world our active interest 
in the promotion of trade among the free nations. We 
would demonstrate our desire to deal with matters of 
trade in the same cooperative way we do with military 
matters in such regional pacts as the North Atlantic 

Treaty Organization, and with financial matters in the 

International Monetary Fund and in the International 

Bank for Reconstruction and Development. We would 

thus cooperate further with the free world, in the strug- 

gle against Communist domination, to the greater secur- 
ity and the greater prosperity of all.” 

On July 4, 1955, Representative Jere Cooper, Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, wrote to the Presi- 
dent and indicated that the heavy work load of the commit- 
tee and the prospect of an early adjournment made it 
unlikely that proper notice and consideration could be given 
at that late date to the President’s request for legislation 
authorizing United States membership in the OTC. In noting 
that ample notice for hearings on the proposed legislation 
would also be necessary, he asked the President whether the 
committee should try to proceed on the OTC legislation in 
the limited time which remained in the session of the 
Congress, 

Representative Cooper, who had been one of the Con- 
gressional members of the United States Delegation to the 
Geneva Conference at which the OTC Agreement was nego- 
tiated, indicated his realization of the “extreme importance” 
of the proposed legislation from the international point of 
view, and his intention to schedule it for consideration very 
early in the next session of the Congress if the President felt 
that full hearings and consideration were necessary on the 
matter. 

In his reply the President stated that he shared the view 
that it would be ill-advised for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to begin consideration of the OTC legislation when 
so little time remained in the session; a matter of such vital 
importance should have thorough hearings, discussion, and 
debate. He expressed his pleasure at the assurance given by 
Representative Cooper that consideration of the proposed 
legislation would be among the very first measures to be 
taken up by the Ways and Means Committee in 1956. 

Throughout 1955 the issues involved in United States 
membership in the OTC were thoroughly aired. Advo- 
cates and opponents of the proposed body seem to realize 
the seriousness of the decision the Congress has been called 
upon to make. The same is true of this country’s friends 
and enemies abroad who are now waiting to see whether 
we shall rise to the opportunity offered by the OTC for con- 
structive leadership in world economic affairs. 


PARKINSON’S LAW (from page 50) 


tirement; m is the number of man-hours devoted to 
answering minutes within the department; and n is the 
number of effective units being administered. The x 
will be the number of new staff required each year. 

Mathematicians will of course realize that to find the 
percentage increase they must multiply x by 100 and 
divide by the total of the previous year, thus: 


100 (2k™ + p) 
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where y represents the total original staff. And _ this 
figure will invariably prove to be between 5.17 per cent 
and 6.56 percent, irrespective of any variation in the 
amount of work (if any) to be done. 


The discovery of this formula and of the general principles 
upon which it is based has, of course, no emotive value. No 
attempt has been made to inquire whether departments ought 
to grow in size. Those who hold that this growth. is essential 
to gain full employment are fully entitled to their opinion. 
Those who doubt the stability of an economy based upon 
reading each other’s minutes are equally entitled to theirs. 
Parkinson’s Law is a purely scientific discovery, inapplicable 
except in theory to the politics of the day. It is not the busi- 
ness of the botanist to eradicate the weeds. Enough for him 
if he can tell us just how fast they grow. 
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